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ONSUMERS UNION is operated on a strictly non-profit basis under 
the Membership Corporation laws of New York State. Its in- 
come is derived from members’ fees and from small contributions 
by members. It has no connection with any commercial interest. 
Consumers Union’s own technicians conduct many of the tests 
and investigations on which ratings are based. The greater part 
of the testing, however, is done by consultants—more than 200 
specialists selected for their competence and freedom from com- 
mercial bias—in university, governmental and private laboratories. 
Samples for test are in almost all cases bought on the open mar- 
ket. Whenever time and the nature of the product allow, testing 
is done by actual use trials as well as by laboratory analyses. 
Supplementary labor reports are published regularly. Entirely 
independent of the technical reports, these do not affect ratings. 


Cae Union publishes two monthly editions of the Reports 
—full and limited. The full edition contains reports on many 
higher-priced products not carried in the limited. 

Members receive also an annual Buying Guide (full or limited) 
—a compact booklet designed for quick reference in shopping. 

Membership fees are $3, of which $2.50 is for subscription to the 
full edition; or $1, of which 60¢ is for subscription to the limited. 
Reduced group fees are available to students, members of trade 
unions, consumer clubs and other organizations. 

All members have the right to vote on candidates for the Board 
of Directors and on resolutions on policy at the annual meetings. 
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Anniversary 


October 29th marked a great anniversary in American history— 
even though many papers remembered it with no more than a 
notice on their financial pages. October 29, 1929 was the day of 
the great stock market crash, and the end of an era. On that day 
panic selling of “gilt-edged” stocks reached its height; in the two- 
week period ending with that day the value of stocks listed on the 
Exchange dropped around $17,000,000,000—a sum nearly twice as 
great as the $9,875,075,000 “wasted” on public relief in the U, S, 
from 1933 to 1937. 

Truth-in-advertising campaigners recall with considerable wryness 
that Hornblower & Weeks, an outstanding stock brokerage house, 
ran advertisements in 85 newspapers during the blow-up declaring 
that “present conditions are favorable for advantageous investment 
in standard American securities.” 


Lipstick “Romance” 


Modern Magazines (Modern Romances and Modern Screen) has 
made a survey to determine the brand preferences in lipsticks of 
12,000 women. First choice was Tangee, with Max Factor second. 
Both of these brands are way down on CU’s “Also Acceptable” list 
(CU Reports, May 1939). For one thing, they cost 41.6¢ and 34.5¢ 
per gram, respectively, as contrasted with the “Best Buys,” which 
cost from 4.3¢ to 8.1¢ per gram. 

Twelve thousand women are wasting an awful lot of money. 


High Cost of Dying 


According to the New York World-Telegram, coffin prices are 
marked up by an average of 300%’ over wholesale cost. A nation- 
wide survey of 132,000 funerals made by the Survey Graphic showed 
that the median funeral cost is $250; in New York City it is $317. 
The World-Telegram also points out that, although complete 
funerals are advertised for as little as $100 and $150 in New York, 
few are sold even at these rates. The advertised prices are used 
chiefly as bait; the sorrowing relatives can usually be induced to 
part with much more. 

On the other side of this most unhappy picture, according to 
the World-Telegram, is the average undertaker, who is trying 
his best to live on the profits he can make from one funeral a week. 
His equipment and personnel are, in general, idle four-fifths of the 
time. 


Hot Potato 


Advertising interests recently got a nice self-administered slap 
in the face when they polled 5,000 citizens (including a high 
percentage of teachers) on the consumer movement. “Startling 
Facts” was the phrase Printers Ink used over its story summarizing 
the returns. To their dismay, and all on their own, the trade interests 
learned that: 

Twenty-four per cent (83% of the teachers) had read “100,000,- 
000 Guinea Pigs” and similar titles. Over half (2/3 of the teachers) 
changed their buying habits after reading these books. Twenty-one 
per cent (84% of the teachers) had read one or more consumer 
bulletins or reports. Forty-one per cent of the teachers were 
subscribers. Of the teachers interviewed, 75% said that their atti- 
tude toward consumer reports was unbiased. “Another startling 
statement,” comments the shocked Printers Ink, “was that the 
majority of consumers in the upper income brackets thought that 
the consumer data were unbiased. Those in the lower earning 
brackets did not appear worried over the question.” 

Somebody’s worried about something, though. Eh, Printers Ink? 
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MERCURY'S GEAR SHIFT 


Shifting is now done at the steering 
wheel on all but one car 


= annual automobile shows re- 
veal few major changes in 1940 
cars. Most noteworthy is the introduc- 
tion of hydraulic couplings or “fluid 
flywheels” into the medium-priced 
field. The Olds and Chrysler versions 
of this development differ widely in 
design and are used with totally dif- 
ferent speed-changing mechanisms. 
Until the engineers have established a 
greater measure of agreement, com- 
plete abolition of the ordinary clutch 
and clutch pedal for passenger cars 
can probably be considered further 
off than just around the corner. 
More important for the average 
1940 buyer, and the man who will 
buy the new models at second or third 
hand, are refinements in engines, 
heavier frames, and efforts to gain 
better riding and handling. Several 
models—especially Buick and Chevro- 
let—are heavier; a few, like Packard, 
are lighter; some, notably the larger 
Studebakers, afford better visibility. 
The lightweight design of the Stude- 
baker Champion, resulting in high 
economy without loss of performance, 
has set no trend as yet; several more 
makers do offer greater economy by 
means of extra-cost overdrive equip- 
ment of the “forceback” type which 
can be used even in city driving. 
There is almost unanimous use of 
low-placed cooling grilles, and some 
previously used have been enlarged. 
Two new Fisher bodies are offered, 
one for Chevrolet, the other of the 
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The 1940 
Automobiles 


A preliminary survey of 
the field and some provi- 
sional recommendations 


“torpedo” or sports type. There are 
new Chrysler bodies for all lines. 
Gearshifting is done at the steering 
wheel on all cars except Willys Speed- 
way, Crosley and Bantam, and efforts 
have been made to decrease gearshift 
rattle and faulty operation. Vacuum- 
assisted gearshift (offered as extra last 
year) is now standard on Chevrolets. 

All the 1940 cars except Willys and 
Graham are equipped with inter- 
changeable “sealed beam” headlights 
developed with the approval of high- 
way authorities. These higher candle 
power lamps pour more light onto 
the road and—unless their beams are 
punctually depressed when cars are 
approaching—into the eyes of other 
drivers. 

The reflector, bulb and lens of the 
new lights are sealed into one piece 
(costing $1.35 to replace), so that re- 
flectors will not tarnish with time. The 
same unit fits all cars, and is claimed 
to last longer than the ordinary bulb. 
Since the “sealed beam” lights require 
more current, larger capacity genera- 
tors are supplied with cars having 
them, but only the Ford lines and 
Cadillac appear to have increased bat- 
tery capacity to match. 


Lso on most of the 1940 mod- 
A els is a new safety glass, in which 
the plastic responsible for the “safety” 
is much tougher, especially in cold 
weather, and bulges instead of punc- 
turing under impact. This plastic is 
used with both sheet and plate glass; 
the latter has superior optical quali- 
ties and is particularly desirable for 
windshields. 

In most cases bigger fenders make 
engines harder than ever to get at. 





FULL report on 1940 autos, 

with detailed ratings of all 
important models, will appear in 
an early issue of the Reports. 














"SEALED BEAM" HEADLIGHT 


These newly developed lights are 
found on all but two cars 


Some hope of jacking up a wheel 
when a tire goes flat is kept alive by 
Buick with a jack operating on the 
outer rim of the wheel. More cars have 
oil filters, many of which are of more 
value as a sales feature than for sav- 
ing money on oil. Hudson takes a step 
toward trouble-free operation by sil- 
ver plating important electrical con- 
nections to prevent corrosion. 
Running boards are almost all “op- 
tional”—sometimes, as on Willys, at 
extra cost. They are still to be recom- 
mended in cases where they can be 
obtained without cost and are wide 
enough to be of practical value. Much 
larger, but expensive, heaters capable 
of handling fresh air have been de- 
veloped and are often mounted under 
the front seat. The Chrysler lines and 
LaSalle-Cadillac install double heater 
units. Several General Motors lines as 
well as Hudson offer well-developed 
directional signals. Medium- and 
higher-priced cars make wide use of 
foamed latex which 
give less-fatiguing body support. 
On the whole, the 1940 cars carry 
out the industry’s unspoken program 
“more for the money but never less 


This 


cushions, may 


money.” means chiefly more 
size, weight, chromium strips and 
pseudo-streamlining, plus consider- 


able additions to comfort, easy riding 
and handling, plus what additions to 
durability and economy the engineers 
have been able to “sell” to manage- 
ments hell-bent—at least at the motor 
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shows—on merchandising a 30,000- 
part transportation machine as though 
it were face cream. 


Chrysler Corp. 
Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, 
Chrysler 


HE center of gravity on all Chrys- 
ler-built cars has been moved for- 
ward, approximating the weight dis- 
tribution of the former Airflow model. 
On all chassis a new body, with 
very wide seats (rear seat is 51 inches 
at the hip line) and more window 
area, is fitted. Overall length is no 
more than one inch greater than 
previously. Added rear-seat footroom 
distinguishes Plymouth and Dodge 
from DeSoto and Chrysler bodies. 
Power has been increased slightly, 
and the very smooth “superfinish” 
surface has been used on some of the 
Plymouth parts and break- 
drums as well as on more expensive 
models. A “fluid flywheel” in com- 
bination with overdrive costs $92 on 
the higher-priced Chrysler models, al- 
lowing the car to be driven most of 
the time, even in traffic, without de- 
pressing the clutch or shifting gears, 
except when maximum acceleration is 
desired. The regular clutch must be 
used in shifting from neutral or, un- 


engine 


less the car is free wheeling, from 
one gear to another. 

The change in weight distribution 
is a radical step. Preliminary CU 
driving tests do not indicate unfavor- 
able results in ordinary driving, but 
prospective buyers living in hilly 
country with winding, unsurfaced or 
slippery roads should test these cars 
carefully, particularly for possible 
sluggish steering on turns. 

Of these Chrysler lines, Plymouth 
Roadking, Dodge Special and DeSoto 
DeLuxe (equipped with overdrive) 
appear to offer the best values. 


Ford Motor Co. 
Ford, Mercury, Lincoln-Zephyr 


a of a neat underwheel 
shift, a more flexible front spring 
necessitating a front anti-sway bar 
(springing on the Ford 60 remains 
the same) and a change in brake- 
drum construction are the chief me- 
chanical differences of the new Ford 
and Mercury lines. Less overstuffed 
upholstery accounts for some of the 
“greater roominess” advertised, Bod- 
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ies are of the same dimensions. Front 
windows now have swinging ventila- 
tor panes. Accessibility of the dis- 
tributor on the standard Ford model 
is increased by mounting the fan on 
the crankshaft. 

The body of the Lincoln-Zephyr has 
been largely redesigned and reaches 
a new level for good vision, comfort- 
able seating, and easy entrance. Floor 
tunnels have been reduced. The horse- 
power has been increased by enlarg- 
ing the cylinders, and an anti-sway 
bar added at the front. 

As in previous years, the standard 
Ford V-8 represents the best transpor- 
tation value in the line. 


General Motors Corp. 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick, LaSalle 


HANGES in the Chevrolet involve 
C a new body of more liberal di- 
mensions, slightly better vision, and 
greatly increased strength and weight, 
the car running 150 pounds heavier 
than last year. Acceleration and power 
on hills will be cut down by the added 
weight and also by a reduction in the 
de luxe gear ratio (to 4.11) made in 
the interest of better gas mileage. The 
added model, the Special DeLuxe, 
carries no additional equipment con- 
tributing to transportation value. The 
Master continues with conventional 
front springs, the DeLuxe with cross- 
lever independent springing. 





ELEMENTS OF FLUID CLUTCH 


Chrysler introduced it last year; two 
cars have it this year; the industry 
foresees a trend 


Few mechanical changes have been 
made in the Pontiac line. The Chevro. 
let body dies are used for the Pontiac 
Special 6 body, as well as for the 
Olds 60. The Pontiac DeLuxe 6 car. 
ries the larger, “standard size” GM 
body, at the lowest price at which it is 
offered. Economy gear ratios are 
available at no extra charge. 

Pontiac 8, in addition to the stand- 
ard body mentioned above, offers a 
new “torpedo” or sports body, used 
also on the Olds 8, two Buick chassis, 
and one model of LaSalle. It is wider 
and lower than the standard body, 
requires in every case a wider frame, 
and adds something over 100 pounds 
to the weight of cars carrying it. For 
the latter reason and because visibility 
from the “torpedo” is inferior to that 
of the standard body, because its seats 
are lower, and because its selling price 
is from $100 to $200 above that of 
the standard body, the standard mod. 
els are a better buy. 

Minor mechanical changes occur in 
Oldsmobile. All models may be fitted 
($57 extra) with the no-clutch-pedal, 
“hydramatic” transmission, in which 
a “fluid flywheel” replaces the ordi- 
nary friction clutch. This is used in 
combination with a 4-speed semi- 
automatic planetary transmission 
much like that offered by Olds since 
1937, and described in previous CU 
auto reports. The device is complex 
in construction and requires some 
deviation from normal driving habits, 
but does offer a fourth speed at rea- 
sonable cost. It will be fully described 
and appraised in an early issue. 

Buick engines are unchanged, but 
the component parts of the coil spring 
rear suspension—including Buick’s 
traditional torque tube drive—are re- 
arranged for the third time. Either the 
standard body or the torpedo is avail- 
able with the 107-HP or the 141-HP 
engine. With the standard body, op- 
tional economy ratios are offered and 
should be selected by economy-minded 
buyers. Standard models are over 100 
pounds heavier, torpedo models 200 
pounds heavier, than the °39 cars. 

The LaSalle has a longer wheel- 
base and slightly more power, but 
other changes are minor. It is avail- 
able with standard or torpedo bodies. 

Leading values in the General 
Motors group appear to be provided 
by Chevrolet Master and Pontiac 
DeLuxe models. 
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Bantam 


NLY one closed model, a_ two- 
O passenger coupe, is offered. The 
major change is the addition of a 
third bearing for the crankshaft. The 
Bantam has, however, seen continual 
improvement since it was introduced, 
and, within its limitations of 
power and repairshop facilities, oper- 
ates serviceably. 


size, 


Crosley 


Excessive vibration and noise, to- 
gether with the absence of a closed 
or substantially constructed body, set 
this car below what CU considers de- 
sirable, even in the interests of operat- 
ing economy, for American buyers. 
For those who desire this size of car 
the Bantam 
struction and 4-cylinder engine offers 
much the better value. 


with its orthodox con- 


Graham 


The and 
charged models of last year are con- 
tinued with minor changes, one of 
which is the availability of a “force- 


back” The 


the Cord body have now been ob- 


supercharged unsuper- 


overdrive. dies used for 
tained by Graham, and production of 
a model using them is contemplated 


soon and will be delivered later. 


Hudson 


The Hudson line for 1940 features 
a well-worked-out cross-lever inde- 
pendent front suspension, utilizing the 
patented autopoise stabilizer and 
other features greatly improving rid- 
ing qualities. Horsepower on all en- 
gines has been increased, the wide 
body remains the same except for a 
slightly higher windshield. Overdrive 
is available ($55 extra), and prices 
have been reduced. Models 40 (the 
small 6) and 44 (the 8-cylinder engine 
on a 118-in. wheelbase) are features 
of the line. 


Nash 


The Nash has also adopted cross- 
lever independent suspension and the 
forceback overdrive. The former re- 
moves an objection to Nash front 
springing that has stood for several 
years. Other changes are very minor. 
The “weather eye” fresh air heating 
system is continued. 
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Packard 


Careful attention to design details 
has resulted in a weight-saving which 
runs, on some models, to 200 pounds 
and permits numerically lower axle 
ratios for longer life, quiet and econ- 
omy. The 6-cylinder rear suspension 
has been simplified. The overdrive has 
been improved and comes into action 
at as low as 21 miles per hour. A new 


engine (the only new one at the 
show) of 160 HP is used in several 
models, including one at $1,632 
(factory). 

Studebaker 


The Champion model, introduced 
last Spring, is continued with minor 
changes. This car, lighter by 400 
than the “big three” low- 
priced cars, was designed from the 
ground up to be light but rigid, 
utilize a small engine, and give real 
economy without sacrifice in perform- 
ance. The body is slightly smaller 
than competitors’ bodies. An optional 
economy gear ratio and overdrive are 
available, the latter at $45 extra. Pro- 
visionally a “Best Buy” in its price 
class. 

Studebaker Commander 6 and 
President 8 are continued with greatly 
improved vision past narrow corner 
and with minor mechanical 
changes. Footroom in 2-door sedans 
has been increased and their price 
has been lowered relative to the 4-door 
models. 


pounds 


posts, 


Willys 


Last year’s Overland and Willys are 
consolidated into one line, compris- 
ing a Speedway 4-door sedan (a 
“standard” low-priced model) and a 
DeLuxe 4-door sedan, plus coupes. 
The 61-HP engine now has a coun- 
ter-weighted crankshaft improving 
smoothness and length of life particu- 
larly at high engine speeds. A new 
type of clutch is designed to set the 
car in motion more smoothly. Hy- 
draulic brakes are on all models. The 
compression ratio has been further 
raised; optional ones are available. 
An overdrive is being developed, but 
is not yet available. Prices are sub- 
stantially lower and, as heretofore, 
Willys offers what is probably the 
least expensive _first-cost-plus-upkeep 
transportation of any “full-size” car. 





1940 Autos— 


Factory-Delivered 


Prices 
CHEAPEST 
MAKE 4-DOOR 
AND 
MODEL 
Crosley 


(4-pass. convertible) 350 
Bantam 

(2-pass. coupe)... . 
Willys Speedway.... 580 
Ford V-8,60 HP.... 703 
Chevrolet Master... 740 
Plymouth Roadking 740 
Studebaker 


Champion Custom 740 
Ford V-8,85 HP.... 744 
Hudson 6 Traveler, 

a 763 
Dodge Special6.... 855 
Hudson Super 6, 

ae 870 
Nash-Lafayette 6... 875 
Pontiac Special6... 876 
Oldsmobile 6, 

Se ee 899 
Pontiac DeLuxe 6... 932 
DeSoto DeLuxe 6. 945 


Hudson 8, Mod. 44.. 952 


Oldsmobile 6, 

ee Ws is base whe 963 
Studebaker 

Commander 6.... 965 
Pontiac DeLuxe 8... 970 
Packard 6, Mod.110. 975 
Mercury V-8....... 984 
Nash Ambassador 6 985 
Graham Special6.. 993 
Chrysler Royal 6.... 995 
Buick 8, Series 40... 996 
Hudson 

Country Club 6... 1018 
Studebaker 

President 8....... 1095 
Hudson 

Country Club 8... 1118 
Graham 

Supercharger 6... 1130 
Oldsmobile 8, 

Model 90......... 1131 


Packard 8, Mod. 120 1146 
Chrysler Traveler 8. 1180 
Nash Ambassador 8 1195 
Buick 8, Series 60... 1211 
LaSalle V-8, Series 50 1320 
Lincoln-Zephyr 
rie ok a's cco 
Buick 8, Series 80... 1553 
Packard 8, Mod. 160 1632 


Cadillac, Mod. 62... 1745 
Buick 8, Series 90... 1942 
Cadillac, 

Mod. 60 Special... 2090 


399 
595 
687 
710 


wo 
i- 


740 


728 


806 


855 


898 
840 
866 


889 
922 


970 


952 


965 
970 
995 
958 
985 
965 
1010 
996 


995 
1110 
1079 
1095 
1196 
1198 
1235 
1246 
1320 
1399 
1543 
2074 


2090 


LIN. 
CREASE 


SEDAN —DE- 
1940 1939 CREASE 

















Today It Takes $1.10... 


Third of CU's special reports to its members on what's hap- 


pening to prices and commodities under the impact of war 


and on steps the consumer can take to protect his interests 


HE upward swing of retail prices 

has—at least temporarily—come 
to a halt. Consumers will have to 
wring what comfort they can from 
that fact. The solace it provides, how- 
ever, will be meager so long as prices 
hold at their present level, which is 
substantially higher than that of 
August. 


Today it takes $1.10 to buy the 
same amount of food that could be 
purchased for $1 before the outbreak 
of the European war. 

Furthermore, additional 
are in the making. In the wholesale 
field, silk, cotton, rayon, wool and 
leather goods are on the way up and 
the advances taking place will hit re- 
tail products sometime between now 
and early next year, affecting almost 
all items of clothing and many house- 
hold furnishings. Talk of higher 
prices for household equipment, in- 
cluding refrigerators and radios, is 
also going on. 


increases 


Another cause for concern is the 
signs that various types of consumer 
goods will be cheapened in quality. 
Trade reports indicate that, although 
present price levels of women’s hand- 
bags, women’s hats and men’s neck- 
wear will be maintained, quality will 
be cut. Already a leading firm is 
giving advertising emphasis to a new 
line of blankets made from 80% 
rayon and 20% wool; in yard goods, 
flannel made of 65% spun rayon and 
35% wool is being sold. 

But there are several factors which 
may act as a partial brake on the up- 
ward movement of prices. 

In the first place, business itself is 
leery of a too rapid or too general 
price advance. The recent skyrocket- 
ing was due primarily to the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and _ retailers 
who, anticipating high war prices, 
rushed to lay in supplies. As yet 
there has been no corresponding in- 
crease in the consumption of goods. 
If business is not to be stuck with the 
large inventories it has accumulated, 
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PROMISE 


Consumers must see that it’s fulfilled 


prices must permit present stocks to 
move into the hands of consumers. 
In the second place, the large orders 
from foreign countries on which busi- 
ness was gambling when it boosted 
prices haven’t as yet come in. And 
commercial interests are beginning to 
realize that if and when they do come 
in, a number of forces are at work to 
keep them substantially smaller than 


during the World War. 


Third, business is _ increasingly 
aware of the consumer movement and 
is not anxious to incur its opposition 
by advancing prices too uncautiously. 
Editorializes the Journal of Com- 
merce: 


Unlike past periods of expanding de- 
mand and rising prices, a good deal of 
organized resistance now exists to sharp 
increases in prices of consumers’ goods. 
Wholly apart from any action that the 
Government may take consumer 
bodies, which have made a good deal of 
progress in recent years in perfecting 
and expanding their organizations, con- 
stitute a force to be reckoned with. 


Because some of the price increases 
in raw materials have not yet reached 
the consumer, it cannot be emphasized 
too strongly that consumers must con- 
tinue to keep a sharp watch over 
prices. If, during 1940, prices on a 
number of commodities climb sharply 
and the advances which have already 
taken place on other consumer goods 
are still holding, the standard of liv- 
ing of low- and middle-income fam. 
ilies will suffer drastically. 


ROM now on the situation will be 

less dramatic than during Sep- 
tember when the advances were so 
rapid and so great that they immedi- 
ately aroused tremendous concern on 
the part of consumers throughout the 
country. But consumers will make a 
big mistake if they allow their initial 
interest to die prematurely. Rather, 
they must prepare themselves for a 
vigil of many months. 

All price advances must be scruti- 
nized. In addition, consumers should 
watch carefully to see if drops in 
wholesale quotations are reflected in 
decreased retail prices. Once prices 
have gone up, all those in the long 
line from producer through retailer 
show extreme reluctance to take any 
part in bringing them down again, no 
matter how much conditions may war- 
rant such action. Consumers will have 
to exert enough pressure to 
come that reluctance. 

Wool clothing prices, as a case in 
point, will warrant close observation. 
An advance on Spring lines seems in- 
evitable. But at present the price of 
raw wool is beginning to drop slightly 
and if this trend continues there will 
be no justification for Fall and Win- 
ter clothing in 1940 being maintained 
at Spring levels. 

Cotton goods—and probably cot- 
ton garments—are also going to bear 
careful watching. By the middle of 
October, the price of raw cotton had 
dropped to a point lower than the 
August level. In contrast, for every 
pound of cotton content, the whole- 
sale price of many types of gray 
goods (unfinished cloth which must 
still be printed, dyed or otherwise 
treated) still holds at a price 414¢ 
above that of August. 

Nor should consumers unquestion- 
ingly accept the increased cost of 
raw materials as an excuse for sharp 
advances on manufactured commodi- 
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ew curtailments in the 


at 3¢ a day under the new terms. 


ready for publication next month. 


the 3¢ a day actually buys. 


"3c a Day’—What Does It Buy? 


rendered by the 
Service of New York (“3¢-a-day” plan) have raised questions in the minds 
of many subscribers, chief one being whether the plan is really a good buy 


benefits 


Announcement of the curtailed services came at a time when CU was pre- 
paring a report dealing generally with the subject of group hospitalization 
plans, and especially Associated Hospital’s. 


It will review in detail the history of the “3¢-a-day” plan, will analyze what 
the new contracts mean for subscribers, how the plan is controlled, and what 


CU urges its members to watch for this report, predicts that it may cause 
a new flurry in the controversy on medical costs and care. 


Associated Hospital 


This report is now being made 











ties, inasmuch as the price of such 
commodities represents the cost of 
labor, overhead, middlemen’s commis- 
sions and a variety of profits in addi- 
tion to that many 
products the cost of raw materials 
contributes only a small amount to 
the total price. As Business Week 
recently commented: “There’s only 
one pound—10¢ worth—of cotton in 
a $1.50 broadcloth shirt.” 

Similarly consumers should not be 
taken in by attempts to label increased 
labor costs the villain in the piece. 
During the World War wage advances 
lagged so far behind price rises that 
the purchasing power of American 
workers in that period was from 10% 
to 20% less than in 1915. 


of materials. In 


N THEIR watch over the price struc- 
ture, consumers are going to need 

the help of experts. Fortunately, 
there are several sources to which 
they may look for aid. 

The Consumers National Federation 
(110 Morningside Drive, New York 
City) has appointed a special com- 
mittee to maintain a continuous price 
check on a variety of consumer goods, 
to disseminate price information, and 
to cooperate with appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Last month the Federation sent a 
letter to President Roosevelt asking 
for increased governmental activity 
in providing price information to con- 
sumers, urging the establishment of a 
Consumer Protective Commission, and 
calling for consumer representation 
on government agencies working on 
price matters. The Federation has 
announced that it is anxious to estab- 
lish relations through its price com- 
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mittee with as many local consumer 
groups as possible, toward the end 
of developing a program of con- 
sumer resistance to price increases 
both nationally and locally. 

In government circles, the Consum- 
ers’ Counsel Division of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, 
headed by Donald E. Montgomery, is 
the agency most carefully watching 
prices from the consumer angle. (A 
suggested program utilizing the facili- 
ties of this agency was outlined in 
the October Reports, page 10.) 

Consumers also may get indirect 
protection from the activities of Thur- 
man Arnold, Assistant Attorney Gen- 


eral in charge of the aggressive anti- 
trust program of the Dep't of Jus- 
tice. Significantly, industries which 
are undergoing prosecution or investi- 
gation have maintained low prices de- 
spite the general increase. 


There are two things consumers can 
do now about unjustified price in- 
creases. 

1. Complain to the retailers, who 
are in a position to put pressure on 
manufacturers and wholesalers to keep 
prices down. Retailers have already 
assured the Administration of their 
intention to resist unwarranted sharp 
upward trends. They should be held 
to their pledge. 


2. Send price complaints direct to 
the President asking that action be 
taken. The formation of a govern- 
ment agency to deal effectively with 
undue price rises may be partially de- 
pendent upon the need and desire 


which the public shows for service of 
this kind. 


As to the immediate buying prob- 
lems of individual consumers, CU’s 
recommendations made in the October 
Reports still hold good. In addition, 
it may be said that further price rises 
in silk stockings may be in the offing 
and that buyers should not look for 
substantial markdowns on Winter 
clothes in this year’s January sales. 








LAST NIGHT 
A few hours before the wind-up of the New York World’s Fair, 1939 installment, 


Fair-goers were still busily looking at CU’s exhibit. 


Preliminary compilations 


indicate that CU gained more than 7,000 new members through its exhibit, 
made many friends. Present plans call for a return appearance next year. 
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MILK GOES INTO THE LABORATORY 


And here a CU technician makes bacteriological tests to determine the difference 
in purity —if any — between Grade A and Grade B 


Grade A & Grade B 


... are not as different as their prices in New York City. The 


difference that does exist, and what it really means to the 


consumer, is here noted on the basis of tests of 133 samples 


N A number of U. S. cities the milk 

that the housewife buys or that the 
milkman leaves on the doorstep is all 
of one grade, and it is sold at one 
general price level. In more U. S. 
cities, including New York, where the 
question of a single grade is part of 
the unfinished business of Mayor La 
Guardia’s Milk Committee, you can 
buy milk as Grade A or Grade B; and 
if you buy Grade A you pay extra for 
it. 

In New York you generally pay 
3¢ extra a quart. 

What the Grade A buyer gets that 
the Grade B buyer doesn’t get—what 
justifies the extra charge—Consumers 
Union tried to discover as one of its 
first projects. Its findings then (CU 
Reports, May 1936) were that, in New 
York at least, he didn’t get much of 
anything. The simple facts disclosed 
by CU’s tests of New York milk were 
that differences between Grade A and 
Grade B, as they reach the consumer, 


were not much more important than 
the differences between two udders. 

During the past weeks CU’s tech- 
nicians have been re-examining New 
York’s milk supply. Day by day, sam- 
ples of leading brands have been 
bought, taken to the laboratory, tested. 
In all, 133 samples of 20 different re- 
tail brands have been analyzed and 
compared. The findings—and some 
conclusions—are the subject of this 
report. 


A TO butterfat, an average differ- 
ence of less than 3/10 of 1% was 
found—Grade A averaging not quite 
4% and Grade B averaging 3.7%. As 
to bacteria count, Grade A proved 
superior with an average of 2,900 
colonies per cc. (cubic centimeter) 
against Grade B’s average of 10,900. 
Aside from bottle caps, these were the 
only distinctions observed. 

If the added costs of the hooded 
bottle caps found on Grade A and of 


improved methods of handling to re. 
duce bacteria count are set at 14¢ per 
quart (a maximum figure), and if a 
farmer's premium for low bacteria 
count of 14¢ per quart is assumed, 
extra butterfat is the only item left 
to account for the remaining 21/4¢ 
differential. Simple arithmetic shows 
that at such a price the extra but- 
terfat figures out to about $3.50 per 
pound—about 10 times more than 
good butter costs! An extra pat of 
butter at meals now and then would 
give the average milk user the same 
amount of butterfat, and at negligible 
cost. 

Interestingly enough, legal require. 
ments set the butterfat minimum for 
both grades at 3%, and both grades 
surpass It. 

While at first glance the difference 
in bacteria counts seems large, both 
counts are actually well within limits 
set by New York City and other 
cities for Grade A milk alone; many 
Grade B samples had counts near or 
even below the Grade A average. 

There seems to be no reason why 
a single grade, replacing both A and 
B, could not reach the present Grade 
A sanitary standards without over- 
reaching the present Grade B prices. 

Apparently, milk distributors them- 
selves attach no significance to the 
bacterial counts; we have yet to see 
an advertisement for Grade A milk 
that makes any point of purity be- 
cause of fewer bacteria. We have 
read that Grade A is richer, creamier, 
more healthful, and yum-yummier— 
which, to the small extent shown and 
at the unjustified price for which it 
sells, it may be. We have also read 
that it is produced by happier cows. 
Our tests failed to find a precise 
method for measuring cow content- 
ment. 

Definitely an asset are the hooded 
caps on Grade A bottles; these, un- 
like the Grade B sunken disc type, are 
not dirt traps. By covering the entire 
rim, a wire-fastened hood removes 
any possibility of pouring surfaces 
being contaminated before the bottle 
is opened. 

At the outside, however, a satis- 
factory hood cannot cost more than a 
fraction of a cent extra per bottle. 
There is no reason why they should not 





*The Sanitary Code sets the maximum 
bacteria count for Grade A milk at 35,000 
colonies per cc., and for Grade B milk at 
50,000 colonies per cc. 
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be mandatory for all milk bottles, of 
whatever grade. 


N GENERAL, the milk supply, as 
eer in CU’s tests, appeared 
much cleaner than several years ago 
or at the World’s Fair this Summer 
(CU Reports, September 1939). 
Whether or not this is a result, as 
distributors claim, of improved meth- 
ods of pasteurization and refrigera- 
tion, the surprising fact is that certain 
samples of milk were kept in a labora- 
tory refrigerator without noticeable 
souring for as long a period as three 
weeks. 

CU is conducting further tests to 
determine possible causes of this curi- 
ous phenomenon, and will report any 
discoveries made. 

Results of tests are presented in the 
accompanying table. Firm names are 
listed not as a basis for comparing 
individual brands but simply as part 
of the sum total of evidence for our 
unaltered conclusion about Grades 
A and B in New York City: if you are 
trying to get the best milk value for 
your dollar, you will find it in 


Grade B. 
Milk Up-to-Date 


A’ WE go to press, the two major 
New York milk distributors plan 
a new dress for their milk, which 
promises to erase the major difference 
between Grade A and Grade B—the 
hood on the Grade A bottle. The 
plan—to “protect” the consumer 
against a rise in price “necessitated” 
by rising production costs—involves 
the use of a two-quart waxed paper 
carton for both grades of home-deliv- 
ered milk. The new package appears, 
except for size, no different than the 
one-quart carton long used for Grade 
B milk. 

The saving to the consumer—114¢ 
per quart over the new price of deliv- 
ered bottled milk—still leaves him 
paying more than he paid for bottled 
milk before the recent increases, and 
paying, as usual, the 3¢-a-quart dif- 
ferential between A and B. Small dis- 
tributors, denying any plans to change 
from bottles to cartons, announce that 
they will continue to undersell Borden’s 
and Sheffield, even at the new lowered 
price. 

Developments along these lines, with 
particular reference to possible effects 
on quality differences between the two 
grades, will be interesting to observe. 
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Test Data—Grade A and Grade B 
BRAND SAMPLES TYPE OF BUTTERFAT BACTERIA 
NAME TESTED CONTAINER (AVERAGE %) (AVERAGE PER CC.) 
Grade B 
p 13 Bottle 8.72 7,900 
Breakstone. 6 Bottle 3.77 4,400 
Breakstone. 5 Carton 3.72 11,300 
Co-op (Consumer-Farmer 
Milk Coop.) 1 Carton 3.65 2,800 
Dairylea.. 2 Bottle 3.55 6,800 
Dairylea... 2 Carton 3.68 3,900 
Dairy Sealed. a 6 Carton 3.75 19,100 
Eastern Farms...... 2 Bottle 3.40 23,100 
.. aoe 2 Carton 3.45 8,800 
Foremost............. 2 Carton 3.72 5,100 
Fred See 2 Carton 3.68 2,700 
Gimpel 2 Bottle 3.63 23,000 
Gimpel..... meas 3 Carton 3.72 18,400 
Hegeman Farms.... 2 Carton 3.68 4,500 
te ad Valley....... 2 Bottle 3.63 3,200 
Muller . eee 4 Bottle 3.56 6,600 
Roig aes 9 Carton 3.64 13,700 
Queensboro tie eee 2 Carton 3.73 9,400 
Reid's eS Bax: yin ete v0 0% 3 Bottle 3.80 10,500 
I et be ee ta 3 Carton 3.68 17, 400 
ee 11 Bottle 3.73 8,500 
Silvercrest............. 2 Bottle 3.65 1,200 
RE 3 Bottle 3.83 30,700 
Is bn'e€ 6x6 cee edd 4 Carton 3.85 19,200 
IT hs Viteon's cane ces 2 Carton 3.43 7,800 
0, Se eee 13 Bottle 4.01 2,700 
PN ovo uc ocade meinen as 2 Bottle 3.90 4,700 
She. OS Se eee 15 Bottle 4.11 3,300 
eee 2 Bottle 3.50 1,300 
Sunnydale. dee are ned 2 Bottle 3.43 800 
| eee 2 Bottle 3.98 1,100 
AVERAGES 

SE cal a cess 97 Bottle and 
Carton 3.7 10,900 
50 Bottle 3.70 9,800 
7 Carton 3.69 12,100 
Grade A... oo 36 Bottle 3.98 2,906 








Quote Without Comment 


al ps conclusions must come to any 
well-informed persons who read 
through the current Notices of Judgment, 
Food and Drug Administration—that un- 
savory record of government actions against 
offending foods and food manufacturers. 

“1, Many concerns must be either lacking 
in food technologists or control laboratories, 
or else the latter are not permitted to 
exercise the proper authority to keep the 
companies out of trouble. 

“2. Many concerns must be lacking in 
knowledge of food fumigation and the proper 
protection of foods from further insect in- 
festations by adequate packages. 

“3. Many concerns must be lacking in 
knowledge of the newer laboratory technics 
that enable the microscopist unerringly to 
detect the presence of all manner of un- 
pleasant foreign material in food—matter, 
like rodent hairs, that hitherto has escaped 
all detection. 


“May we urge upon all food manufac- 
turers that the industry is now operating 
under a new food law that has teeth. Lack 
of adequate quality control, lack of com- 
petent food technologists, or just plain 
ignorance of what you are up against, or 
of how to avoid difficulties, will get you 
into just as much trouble as if you had 
willfully decided to embark on a career of 
adulteration, deception and fraud. 

“The remedy is clear. Make up your 
mind that competent food technologists are 
just as much needed in your organization as 
bookkeepers, superintendents, master me- 
chanics, and salesmanagers. And it’s usually 
a whole lot cheaper to employ such pre- 
ventative measures than to pay lawyers’ 
fees and court costs, to say nothing of loss 
of product and prestige.” 

—Food Industries 











BUILDING UP THE FRONT: Skilled 


work that means better-fitting suits 


» 


Suits for the Man 


For maximum wear at least price, $25 is as high as you need to go. 


Test results on 15 leading brands are given here, tcgether with 


some words to the wise on fabrics, weaves and workmanship 


_— our last survey of men’s 
clothing (CU Reports, January 
1937), time has shined many a 
trouser seat and frayed many a cuff. 
Meanwhile, several changes have oc- 
curred on the market; new tests show 
that Howard's has nosed out Rich- 
man’s for preferred listing; and ad- 
vertisers have continued to generate 
much new ballyhoo to lure your eye 
and purse. 

In an industry noted for few basic 





PRESSING A SLEEVE INTO SHAPE: Machines are cheaper but less thorough 
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HOW COLLARS ARE MADE: This work is best done by hand—skilled hands 
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innovations, two developments have 
proved noteworthy. Slide-fasteners 
for fly-openings—just coming on the 
market at the time of CU’s last re. 
port—are now prevalent in _ low- 
priced lines and accomplish neater 
closures than buttons. Of less im- 
portance, the “Nu-Pocket,” featured 
by Worsted-Tex, is cleaner than the 
conventional type. 

These rarities aside, our previous 
conclusion still stands: if lasting 
wear at least price is the primary 
requisite, a good suit can be bought 
for about $20 or $25. There will 
be little if any difference in length of 
service between it and one retailing 
at $40. 


Not that higher-priced garments 
don’t have a compensating value for 
those who can afford them. A well- 


made suit with considerable hand 
tailoring will retain its shape better 
and require less pressing than a low- 
priced garment. That’s because it owes 
its shape more to hand-sewing than 
to the pressing iron. Hand-sewing is, 
however, never so durable as machine 
stitching. 

Forty dollars will likewise fre- 
quently purchase refinements in style 
and somewhat softer, finer materials. 
But if you have a normal build, you 
can be well fitted in virtually any 
of the ready-made lines which are 
covered here. 

Our opinion of so-called bargain 
clothing at $12 to $15 remains un- 
changed. Most garments retailing at 
such figures probably had a whole- 
sale price of approximately $8—a 
sum little above the average cost of 
the outer fabric alone in the suits 
tested for this 
therefore, the materials used in cheap 
clothes are very cheap: the outside 
cloth is unlikely to be all-wool, nor 
are the lining and trim apt to be of 


report. Obviously, 


good grade, nor the workmanship suf- 
ficiently painstaking. 

An inveterate bargain-hunter may 
find some good buys in department- 
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store basements when genuine sales 
are held which include lots originally 
intended for higher prices—but if, 
and only if, he has far above the 
average knowledge of clothing. 


Wear, Shape & Shine 


og the goods on your back 
cost $12 or $112, there are cer- 


tain precautions to be followed if you 
wish to get most wear for your money. 
Suits should be brushed frequently 
enough to remove sharp particles of 
dirt and grit before they have dug 
into the fabric, and they should hang 
neatly from a curved wooden hanger. 
When garments are worn only a few 
days at a time, the weave has a chance 
to reset itself and so reduce the need 
for frequent pressing. As pointed out 
in our study of the cleaning industry 
(CU Reports, October 1938), the 
fewer trips any material makes to 
solvent tanks and pressing machines 
the longer it is likely to last. Finally, 
pockets should not be stuffed, nor 
heavy objects left in them when the 
suit is hung away. 

Even if these precautions are 
heeded, you might just as well resign 
yourself to fate on one score: if you 
buy a suit that will keep a crease, it 
will probably develop a shine, par- 
ticularly if it is a dark shade. On the 
other hand, a suit that won’t shine 
probably won’t hold its shape. Wor- 
steds (hard fabrics) will shine but 
hold a crease; woolens (soft fabrics) 
will not shine but require more fre- 
quent pressing. 

Men’s suitings are usually woven 
of either woolen or worsted yarns— 


occasionally of a combination of 
both. These terms do not refer to 
the kind of fiber (filament) used 


(worsteds are made of wool); the 
difference lies in the yarn itself and 
results from different methods of 
spinning. Woolen-spun fabrics are 
made from fibers that have not been 
combed; while still a mass of varied 
lengths, they are twisted into a con- 
tinuous yarn, from which short ends 
protrude and form a characteristic 
soft fuzzy nap. 

Worsteds, on the contrary, are spun 
of fibers that have been combed out 
until relatively free of short ends. 
The resulting yarn is smoother, firmer, 
and stronger than woolen, but 
woolen is more lively and colorful. 
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Woolen-spun comes in varied pat- 
terns popular for sportswear, wor- 
sted in more subdued fabrics, either 
“unfinished” with a slight fuzz or 
“clear-finished” with the nap removed 
enough to leave a distinct, 
pattern. 

To protect yourself from a sales- 
man’s mumbo-jumbo of weaves and 
fabrics, you should be forearmed 
with the following simple but es- 
sential information. 


woven 


Yarns, Weaves & Cloths 


_ garments are made of cloth, 
all cloth of yarn, all yarn of 
fibers—and that’s as far down as you 
can go. A fiber is a continuous fila- 
ment like a hair; it may come from 
a plant (cotton or linen) or from an 
animal (wool or silk). These hairs 
are twisted together (spun) to form 
continuous strands—thread for sew- 
ing, yarns for weaving. If a yarn is 
composed of one such strand, it is 
called one-ply; if of two twisted to- 
gether, two-ply, &c. As explained 
above, there are two main types of 
yarns—fuzzy woolens and smoother 
worsteds. These yarns are woven to 
form cloth, and there are two com- 
mon weaves: the plain and the twill. 

In the simple plain weave, each 
lengthwise yarn goes alternately over 
and under the cross yarns, one at a 
time. (Lengthwise yarns are known 
as “warp,” crosswise as “filling.”) A 


modification of this is the basket 
weave, in which two or four length- 
wise yarns travel together. 

In twill weaves, the yarns are so 
interlaced that a warp goes over or 
under more than one filling at a time 
to produce a diagonal effect. 

These basic weaves form the vari- 
ous types of cloth, the most common 
of which are here listed. 


Serge—clear-finished worsted, twill 
weave. li of good weight (about 15 
oz. per yard) and all-wool, it is 
long-wearing, holds shape and creases 
well, but shines easily. 


Herring bone—variation of serge in 
which the diagonal line of the twill 
weave is periodically broken and re- 
versed in direction. It may be made 
from either worsted or woolen yarn. 


Gabardine—fine worsted yarn 
packed close in tight twill weave, 
characterized by fine steep diagonal 
lines. When well made, it is ex- 
tremely strong and resists abrasion 
excellently. 

Whipcord—similar to gabardine, 
but diagonal twill lines are heavier 
and not so closely spaced. It gives 
excellent wear. 


Flannel—napped fabric in plain 
weave of woolen or worsted yarn. 
When both kinds of yarn are com- 
bined, flannel has the soft fuzzy fin- 
ish of woolens and some of the shape- 
retaining qualities of worsteds, but it 
is not generally a long-wearing fabric. 





IN GOES THE LINING 


This work is best done by machine — machine stitches outlast hand sewing 
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STRIPED WORSTED (TWILL WEAVE) 


Cheviot—woolen or worsted yarn 
in twill weave with fuzzy nap. It 
does not hold its shape as well as 
serge, but the nap resists shine. The 
yarns are generally a heavy grade of 
low-quality wool. 

Tweed—also a coarser quality 
wool, and composed of woolen rather 
than worsted yarns. Usually of 
contrasting colors and very service- 
able (if firmly woven), it has a 
marked tendency to lose its crease. 


Harris Tweed—registered name 
with distinctive trade-mark of a tweed 
made from several 
Scottish islands. The genuine article 
is made by hand in primitive fashion 
and has a characteristic peat odor— 
an excellent fabric according to the 
criteria of strength, weavability, and 
resistance to weather. There are many 
machine-made, domestic fabrics of 
this type which give perfectly satis- 
factory service, although lacking the 
peat odor—and some manufacturers 
are even adding that! 


Twist—plain or twill weave of 
woolen or worsted yarns with strands 
tightly twisted together, usually in con- 
trasting colors. Of excellent strength 
and high resistance to abrasion, it 
holds creases well. 

The many other terms used for 
suiting fabrics—plaids, tartans, shark’s 
tooth, shetlands, cassimeres, home- 
spuns—designate either pattern effects 
or special finishes. 


native wool on 


Tests & Conclusions 


u’s tests and examinations for the 
C present report were more exten- 
than for the first report. 
Eighteen widely sold brands of suits 
tested, including three West 
Coast brands. Wherever possible, the 
entire available line in each brand 
was studied in detail. Garments in- 
cluded single and double-breasted 
models cut from worsted cloth of 
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varied warp stripes, decorated with 
worsted, silk, or rayon yarn. 

Five main points were considered 
as constituting well-rounded criteria 
of quality: 

1. Fabric value. The value of the 
cloth in any particular suit is no indi- 
cation of the quality of the entire 
line, since fabric value must be con- 
sidered for a manufacturer’s entire 
output as offered at retail prices. In 
other words, each clothing firm has 
a range of goods of varying quality, 
from which the wide-awake store 
buyer selects those suits he considers 
as offering the best fabric value for 
the price. Similarly, that hypotheti- 
cal creature, the consumer alert to 
fabric value, chooses from the re- 
tailer’s- stock the suit giving the best 
material for the price asked. 

The accompanying table illustrates 
this by showing that while suits cost 
from $20 to $50, the cloth from which 
they were made ranged from only 
$1.90 to $2.50 per yard. In fact, the 
same fabric was occasionally found in 
both $20 and $40 lines! 

Linings, like all cloth, have differ- 
ent weights, thread counts, and fibers. 
Acetate rayon was found superior to 
viscose rayon of the same weight and 
count; some linings had an acetate 
rayon warp with viscose rayon filling. 
No matter what kind of fiber is used, 
a loosely woven lining will not give 
good service 


2. Construction and workman- 
ship. Of great importance in the con- 
struction of a man’s suit is the material 
molded into the coat to give it re- 
siliency, drape, shape-retaining quali- 
ties, and permanency of tailored line. 
Fronts are of many types—depending 
on the effect the designer wishes to 
create—but all employ three basic 
fabrics: interlining of coarse cotton 
or woolen resilient material; canvas 
of either linen, cotton and linen, or 
cotton and jute; and hair cloths woven 
of cotton yarns and horse-hair. 

Paddings of felt and flannelette are 
also used to soften the effect, while 
shoulders are usually molded with bat- 
ting of cotton or wool. Equal in im- 
portance to the material used is the 
way the front is assembled, inserted 
into, and attached to the fabric. With 
proper construction and hand-need- 
ling, permanence of fit and drape are 
obtained to a greater degree than is 
possible by machine-stitching, since 





HERRINGBONE 


the hand can work around contours 
impassable to machines. 

To the average consumer, however, 
judgment of this workmanship is im- 
possible, since it is invisible and must 
be “felt.” Those visible details of 
handworkmanship loudly touted by 
salesmen—‘“Look for yourself; hand- 
sewn buttonholes and undercollar and 
vest-back! It’s a real buy!”—are 
completely irrelevant to the all- 
important quality of interior construc- 
tion. Pre-building to shape the collar, 
lapels, armholes, set of sleeves, and 
“stay-ing” of the front, are of far 
greater importance to permanence of 
drape and fit, but they cannot be ex- 
amined in a store. 

Several points, however, can and 
should be looked for. The outlets at 
the trouser seams should be generous, 
as should coat-cuff lining for length- 
ening the sleeves. Handle the coat 
front and lapels; they should feel 
resilient but not stiff or boardy (these 
qualities constitute a “boiler front”). 
Finally, the outer fabric of the vest 
should extend inside to the lining. 

3. Design. On this subjective item, 
each manufacturer has his own ideas 
and he may employ skilled designers 
to lay out patterns and cuts. Exami- 
nation of a suit tells little about how 
it will look when worn. To give the 
greatest service and appearance value, 
the garment must conform to bodily 
contours, must be correctly propor- 
tioned to individual build. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to try on models 
of various brands and then several 
styles within each brand. 

Entirely apart from size or fit, de- 
sign is concerned with the ordering 
of the garment’s parts: relation of 
lapel size and position to the coat, 
placing of pockets, type of front 
(whether high V front or one showing 
more shirt bosom), &c. The only 
way to judge these points is to try 
on and compare several suits. 
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4. Authenticity and permanence 
of style. 
with season and year; basic differences 
are slight. If you buy for wear and 


Style in men’s suits varies 


not for fashion, avoid extremes in cut 
attractive 
now but all too soon prove as dated 
as that over-advertised coffee. 

5. Fit. manufacturers build 
into a suit styles that can be subjected 
to just so much alteration, permit no 
garment to be extensively “adjusted” 
for you. Numerous changes destroy 
the original set and nullify all at- 
tempts at proper design. No 


and color, which may be 


Since 


coat 
should be accepted that requires more 
alteration than a change in the sleeve- 
length, a slight raising or lowering of 
the collar, a little padding or reduc- 
tion of the shoulders, and a slight 
shortening of the flare at the bottom. 


Results of Tests 


LL fabrics tested were worsted. 
A excepting one which had woolen 
filling. 


The fibers were of good suit- 


ran from 13 to slightly over 16 oz. 
per yard of 58-inch width goods. 

Number of yarns per inch varied 
from 61 to 83 for the warp and from 
60 to 69 for the filling. About 60% 
of the fabrics used single-ply yarns in 
the filling, the remainder using two- 
ply; all warps were two-ply. 

Tensile strength was found adequate 
in all The minimum warp 
strength was 56 pounds; the minimum 


cases. 


filling (excluding the wool-spun) was 
¥ £ } 

51 pounds. Maximums 
pounds for warp and 72 for filling. 


were 80 


Each of the materials was, in 
effect, all-wool. In most cases they 
were decorated with small amounts 


of silk or worsted warp stripes, but 
several had rayon stripes. 

The accompanying table lists the 
test data for each suit and the ap- 
proximate replacement price as of the 


first week of October. As CU readers 





know, war has increased some com- 
modity prices—wool being one of 
those affected. The approximate 


prices quoted, therefore, are an esti- 
mate of current market price and not 
what the fabric when the suit 
was manufactured. Since the war be- 
gan, in September, prices have risen 
approximately 25¢ to 50¢ per yard. 


cost 


Ratings 


ATINGS were arrived at by com- 
R bining the results of the tests 
with a critical examination of the gar- 
ments plus a careful study of avail- 





SERGE 


The list- 
in approximate order of 
quality within a price group, com- 
ments in each case applying to the 
specific garment selected for test. 


outstandingly a “Best Buy.” 


ings are 





Men's Suits: $20 to $25 





(In approximate order of quality) 


Howard (Howard Clothes, Inc., 
Brooklyn). $22.50 with one pair of 
trousers. Unfinished worsted. Two- 
ply warp and filling. Viscose lining 
of good durability and fair color- 
fastness to perspiration. Best con- 
struction in lower price range. 

Richman (Richman Bros., Cleve- 
land). $22.50 with one pair of 
trousers. Unfinished worsted. Two- 
ply warp, single-ply filling. Acetate 
and viscose lining of very good 
durability and 
perspiration. 

Crawford (Crawford Clothes, Inc., 


colorfastness to 

















ing quality, and the fabric weights able retail stocks. No single suit is NYC). $19.95 with one pair of 
, . . 
Men's Suits: Comparative Test Data 
BRAND PRICE WEIGHT PER YD.1 THREAD YARN SEWING TENSILE APPROX. VALUE OUTER FABRIC 
NAME ($ (OUNCES) COUNT? PLY? THREAD STRENGTH? OUTER FABRIC* ¥ TOTAL COST* 
Howard. . 22 .50 15.7 72x65 2x2 3-ply cotton 73x69 2.30 35 
Richman....... elt 22.50 13.6 67x64 2x! 3-ply cotton 80x62 2.15 33 
ee 19.95 14.3 68x65 2x1 3-ply cotton 74x65 2.15 37 
Bond . nde ja oi tad 25.00 14.3 72x63 2x1 3-ply cotton 75x62 2.15 37 
Fashion Park. . iteen 15.00 15.4 72x66 2x1 3-ply silk 77x58 2.25 18 
iS. « «acts salut 15.00 14.3 72x62 2x2 3-ply silk 80x71 2.35 18 
Worsted-Tex... pie ernie 10.00 15.1 70x68 2x2 3-ply cotton® 56x70 2.40 2 
3-ply silk 
Kuppenheimer......... 50.00 14.4 61x67 2x1 3-ply silk 71x72 2.05 15 
Society Brand...... : 10.00 13.8 71x69 2x1 3-ply silk 65x58 2.15 19 
Adler- Rochester 35.00 14.7 73x68 2x1 3-ply cotton® 78x63 2.25 22 
3-ply silk 
OC ee 10.00 16.3 75x64 2x2 3-ply silk 79x65 2.50 22 
Simon Ackerman.......... 39.50 14.3 71x60 2x2 3-ply silk 83x68 2.35 21 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx.... 35.00 5 67x66 2x2 3-ply cotton® 71x75 2.15 22 
3-ply silk 
EE a 14.0 68x63 2x1 3-ply cotton® 62x40 1.80 27 
35. 00 2-ply cotton 
Curlee... , a 2. 39.00 14.3 83x66 2x1 3-ply cotton 67x55 1.85 19 
? Based on 58” width. ? First figure is for warp, second is for filling. * Value is given in dollars per yard, as of first week of October, 1939. 
5 pouring 3% es to a suit (aliowing for one pair of trousers). °3-ply cotton in trousers, 3-ply silk in coat. ° 3-ply cotton in trousers, 
“Ply cotton im coat. 
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trousers; extra trousers available in 
some models at $6 additional. Wor- 
sted with worsted and rayon stripes. 
Two-ply warp, single-ply filling. 
Viscose lining of good durability 
and fair colorfastness to perspira- 
tion. Ratio of outer fabric cost to 
total cost higher for this suit and 
the Bond than for any other tested. 

Bond (Bond Clothing Stores, NYC). 
$25 with two pair of. trousers. 
Worsted with silk stripes. Two-ply 
warp, single-ply filling. Viscose 
lining of good durability and fair 
colorfastness to perspiration. Ratio 
of outer fabric cost to total cost 
higher for this suit and the Craw- 
ford than for any other tested. 





Men's Suits: $30 and Up 


(In approximate order of quality) 


Fashion Park (Fashion Park, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y.). $45 with one 
pair of trousers. Worsted with silk 
stripes. Two-ply warp, and single- 
ply filling. Lining viscose of good 
durability and fair colorfastness to 





perspiration. Best construction in 
this price range. 
Stein-Bloch (Stein-Bloch Co., Ro- 


chester, N. Y.). $45 with one pair 
of trousers. Worsted with silk 
stripes. Two-ply warp, and two- 
ply filling. Viscose lining of good 
durability and fair colorfastness to 
perspiration. Good construction. 
General quality about equal to that 
of Fashion Park. 


Worsted-Tex (Cohen, Goldman & 
Co., NYC). $40 with one pair of 
trousers. Worsted with silk stripes. 
Two-ply warp, and two-ply filling. 
Acetate lining of excellent dura- 
bility and good colorfastness to 
perspiration. 

Kuppenheimer (B. Kuppenheimer & 
Co., Chicago). $50 with one pair 
of trousers. Worsted with silk and 
worsted stripes. Two-ply warp, 
and single-ply filling. Acetate vis- 
cose lining of very good durability 
but poor colorfastness to perspira- 
tion. Well constructed. This suit 
and the Society Brand below are 


about equal in quality to the 
W orsted-T ex. 
Society Brand (Alfred Decker & 
Cohen, Inc., Chicago). $40 with 
14 


one pair of trousers. Worsted with 
silk stripes. Two-ply warp, and 
single-ply filling. Acetate viscose 
lining of very good durability and 
fair colorfastness to perspiration. 
About equal in quality to Worsted- 
Tex and Kuppenheimer above. 


Adler-Rochester (Levy Bros. & Ad- 
ler, Rochester, N. Y.). $35 with 
one pair of trousers. Worsted with 
silk stripes. Two-ply warp, and 
single-ply filling. Viscose lining of 
good durability and fair colorfast- 
ness to perspiration. 

GGG (William P. Goldman & Bros., 
NYC). $40 with one pair of trous- 
ers. Worsted with silk stripes. 
Two-ply warp, and two-ply filling. 
Acetate lining of excellent dura- 
bility and good colorfastness to 
perspiration. 

Simon Ackerman (Simon Ackerman 
Clothes, Inc.. NYC). $39.50 with 
one pair of trousers. Worsted. 
Two-ply warp and filling. Acetate 
lining of excellent durability and 
fair colorfastness to perspiration. 


Since tests were made, the firm has 
announced liquidation of its busi- 
ness, which may make this brand 
available at reduced prices. About 
equal in quality to the GGG above. 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx (Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago). $35 
with one pair of trousers. Worsted 
with silk stripes. Two-ply warp 
and filling. Viscose lining of good 
durability and colorfastness to 
perspiration. 

Biltmore (1. & B. Cohen, Bomzon 
Co., NYC). Retail price varies 
from $30 to $35 with two pair of 
trousers. Unfinished worsted with 
woolen filling. Two-ply warp, 
single-ply filling. Viscose lining of 
good durability and colorfastness to 
perspiration. 


Curlee (Curlee Clothing Co., St. 
Louis). $35 with one pair of 
trousers. Worsted with silk stripes. 
Two-ply warp and single-ply fill- 
ing. Viscose lining of good dura- 
bility and fair colorfastness to 
perspiration, 


The Labor that Makes Men's Suits 


A report on working conditions in the men's clothing industry 


MERICA’S mass-production men’s 
clothing industry had its genesis 
in the Civil War demand for uniforms 
and the invention of the sewing ma- 
chine. Prior to this period, the 
manufacture of clothing was either a 
household craft as in Colonial times 
or, as later, was accomplished in the 
homes of workers laboring as family 
units on quantities of cut materials 
supplied by entrepreneurs. 

Methods of clothing manufac- 
ture have greatly changed under the 
impact of ingenious new sewing and 
pressing machines. These make pos- 
sible the construction of the entire 
garment with machinery; however, 
hand skills are still indispensable for 
better garments. Changes in methods 
of manufacture have always seriously 
affected the employment and condi- 
tions of workers in the industry; and 
until the turn of the century the 
workers had no protection against 
these and other vicissitudes of their 
craft. 

Before 1914, attempts to organize 
clothing workers met with small suc- 


cess even though extreme sweatshop 
conditions made the workers ripe for 
organization. 

Inevitable by-products of these 
conditions were hunger, disease, mis- 
ery, crime; but, inevitably, came a 
strong movement for trade union 
protection, for shorter hours, decent 
working conditions, fair wages, and 
legislative protection. 

The obstacles were prodigious. The 
workers were scattered in small shops; 
and inner union dissension, together 
with the inexperience of the workers, 
contrived to make the task appear 
hopeless. The formation of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union, 
organized on an industrial basis in 
1914, was the first step toward suc- 
cess. As a result of years of shrewd 
organizing the union today protects 
95% of America’s 154,000 clothing 
workers with its contracts. 

Through these contracts the cloth- 
ing workers’ hours were reduced from 
60 and 70 to 36 per week. Decent 
working conditions have been won and 
wages have been tripled. A minimum 
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scale of $14.40 a week for non-skilled 
workers, established under the NRA, 
has been maintained. Minimums for 
skilled workers are, of course, much 
higher. A skilled cutter in the New 
York market, where 40% of men’s 
clothing is made, earns a minimum of 
$55; wages for other areas vary ac- 
cording to the cost of living and the 
character of the garments produced. 

The good wages won through union 
organization are, nevertheless, di- 
minished by the seasonal nature of 
the industry. There are two busy and 
two slack seasons during the year, 
and irregular employment cuts the 
workers’ annual wages sharply. 

It must be pointed out that success- 
ful union organization in the clothing 
industry has benefited the manufac- 
turers as well as the workers. The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers has 
helped to stabilize the industry by 
eliminating unfair competition and by 
smoothing out employer-employee re- 
lationships. Lockouts and _ strikes 
have practically been eliminated in 
the organized sections of the industry. 
The union has even used its many 
resources for the introduction of new 
production techniques, which have re- 
sulted in greater output as well as 
lowered production and _ overhead 
costs. Both manufacturers and con- 
sumers have profited thereby. 


WW: three exceptions, all the suits 


tested by Consumers Union are 
made under contract to the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union: 


Curlee Clothing Co. (St. Louis). 
The ACW, which is conducting a 
nation-wide boycott against this com- 
pany states that this is “one of the 
most vicious anti-union clothing con- 
cerns in the country.” 

Foreman & Clark (Chicago). 
This retail chain no longer is in the 
manufacturing business but obtains 
many of its garments through the cut- 
make-and-trim system in which cloth 
is farmed out to sub-contractors, both 
union and non-union. 


Richman Bros. (Cleveland). This 
large firm never had collective bar- 
gaining relationships with the ACW 
and operates on an open-shop basis. 
It maintains a profit-sharing plan for 
its employees, wages are reported to 
be good, and employment more stable 
than is customary in the industry. 
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Surpluses & Need 


... are both being cut down by the successful opera- 


tion of the Food Stamp Plan. Developments to date are 


here summarized, along with some future possibiliiies 


INCE our survey of the Federal Food 
S Stamp Plan for free distribution 
of surplus food to persons on relief 
(CU Reports, June 1939), experiments 
have been conducted and extended so 
successfully that even the Journal of 
Commerce admits: 


It has tended to limit price declines due 
to seasonal increases in supplies of fruits 
and vegetables available . . . [and has 
been] carried out without disturbance to 
private enterprises affected, and with re- 
sults to date that are more satisfactory 
than many observers had anticipated. 


Although data are still being com- 
piled and there are many problems 
yet unsolved, enough facts have been 
forthcoming to indicate that, since its 
inception in Rochester, N. Y., last May, 
the plan has proved a practical method 
for moving surplus food out of ware- 
houses and into barren cupboards. All 
signs indicate that the undernourished 
are eating more, farmers earning more, 
and grocers benefiting from increased 
business. 

Analysis of results of six stamp- 
using cities shows that if the plan were 
operating nationally and if the same 





food preferences were to hold true, 
not only would many surplus crops 
be liquidated entirely, but farmers 
would actually need to increase pro- 
duction of butter 13%, eggs 13%, flour 
5%, corn meal 13%, rice 20%, dried 
beans 25%, and prunes 38%! 


IMPLY, the plan as it is now operat- 
S ing provides that families receiv- 
ing any form of public assistance are 
each week eligible to purchase $1-$2 
of orange-colored stamps for each in- 
dividual in the family. These orange 
stamps can be exchanged at any gro- 
cery store for any kind of food or 
other household articles usually sold 
in grocery stores. For each dollar’s 
worth of stamps purchased, 50¢ in blue 
stamps are given free, to be honored 
by grocers for those goods designated 
as surplus commodities by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. In turn, the gro- 
cer’s bank or wholesaler will accept 
all stamps as cash, the blue ones being 
honored by the Federal Treasury from 
funds previously used for donating 
surplus food to State welfare agencies. 

With extension to 13 cities and three 
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The undernourished are eating more . . 


. farmers are earning more . . . grocers 


are benefiting from increased business 
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ast June CU's Life Insurance 


costs. 


erally prevailing. 


the minimum charge is $10. 
All fees are payable in advance. 





CU's Life Insurance Advisory Service 


Advisory Service was discontinued after an 

active life of more than a year. Rates which had been set to compensate the 
consultant had proved entirely too low. Averaging about one-fifth of the lowest 
fees prevailing for insurance counsel, these fees would not suffice to cover 
Not wanting to raise rates, CU withdrew the service. 
members have written to urge that it be undertaken again. 
to the demand, the service will be revived beginning December 1. The 
consultant, as before, will be E. A. Gilbert, co-author of “Investing in Disaster,” 
frequent contributor to the Reports on insurance subjects. 

Fees for counsel are higher, as they must be, but still well below rates gen- 
Under the new scale the fee for general insurance counsel 
(what kind of policy to buy, &c.) is $5. Fees for specific recommendations and 
analyses of policies are $1.25 per $1,000, with a minimum charge of $5. 
rates apply only for CU members. Rates for non-members are $2 per $1,000, and 


Policies submitted for examination should 
be sent by registered mail with return postage enclosed. Members wishing this 
service should send first for CU's Life Insurance Questionnaire. 


But numerous 
And in answer 


These 








counties,’ two modifications have been 
introduced in some places. 

In St. Paul and Minneapolis, fami- 
lies receiving food directly from their 
welfare bureau as part of their relief 
allowance are not required to buy any 
orange stamps at all but are given 50¢ 
worth of blue surplus stamps every 
week for each individual. 

The practice in Pottawatomie Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, is more significant and 
has already given rise to some opposi- 
tion because it declares eligible for 
participation all underprivileged fami- 
lies not receiving any form of pub- 
lic assistance but earning under $19.50 
per week. Opposition has been led by 
the Journal of Commerce and the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, which 
protested that the “distribution of com- 
modities at public expense to persons 
not on relief is contrary to public 
interest. . . .” 

The allegation that it is “contrary 
to public interest” to increase by 50% 
the food consumption of families 
whose meals could not cost appreci- 
ably more than 5¢ each per person 


would seem to be unbelievably callous _ 


in the light of what the extra 214¢ has 
purchased throughout the county to 
date: 114¢ of butter and eggs; l¢ of 
wheat, fresh fruit, and vegetables; and 
14¢ of corn meal, rice, dried beans, 
and dried prunes. 

Since then, the surplus list has been 





1 Rochester, N. Y.; Dayton, Ohio; Seattle, 
Wash.; Birmingham, Ala.; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Minneapolis, Minn, and 
Ramsey County, Minn., including St. Paul; 
Allentown and Bethlehem, Pa.; Pottawato- 
mie County, Okla., including the city of 
Shawnee; Salt Lake County, Utah, includ- 
ing Salt Lake City; Providence, R. 1. 


considerably extended; as of Octo- 
ber 1, it included the following: but- 
ter, eggs, raisins, apples, pork lard, 
dried prunes, non-green onions, dry 
beans, fresh pears, corn meal, and 
wheat and whole-wheat flour. Dropped 
from the list are fresh peaches, toma- 
toes, green peas, oranges, grapefruit, 
cabbages, and rice. 


HAT the general consumer, as well 
T as more specific population 
groups, benefits from the plan was 
demonstrated by the fact that, in 
Rochester, prices of some surplus com- 
modities were universally reduced be- 
cause of the increased demand. Corn 
meal led the list with a drop of 50%. 

Profiting along with consumers and 
farmers were the Rochester grocery- 
men, loud in their jubilation at the 
12% increase in food sales in low-in- 
come areas that resulted from the first 
nine-weeks’ supply of stamps. An in- 
dication that this increased business 
was not due to extraneous factors is 
that while stores with the most stamp 
customers showed largest gains, those 
catering to upper-bracket incomes 
were not appreciably affected. 

Consequently, the pressure by gro- 
cerymen, farmers, city officials, unem- 
ployed, and consumers to have the 
plan applied to their localities has 
been tremendous. Although it is 
planned to have it operating in 100 
cities and counties by July 1, 1940, 
Federal officials claim there is little 
likelihood that the entire national re- 
lief population of 20 million can be 
reached in less than two or three years. 

To justify this stand they advance 
several reasons. First of all, not 


enough time has passed in which to 
measure seasonal changes in surplus 
crops with any degree of accuracy, 
nor have data yet been assembled to 
ascertain whether the food preferences 
of 150,000 persons over a few months 
are typical. Furthermore, it is claimed 
that administrative problems are as 
complex as the plan is simple and can- 
not easily be geared to quick expan- 
sion. Pointing out that none of these 
difficulties is insurmountable, consumer 
and unemployed organizations are de- 
manding that the stamps reach all the 
nation’s needy as speedily and effi- 
ciently as possible. 

Encouragingly enough, policing 
against chiselers of one kind or an- 
other has been far less difficult than 
had been feared. In Dayton, Ohio, 
independent and chain-store grocers 
elected a representative committee to 
guard against unfair practices in com- 
peting for the new market opened by 
blue-stamp purchasing power. After 
two months, only two out of 550 gro- 
cers were reported for violation. Simi- 
larly, the Dep’t of Agriculture has had 
to prosecute only one culprit accused 
of the: most likely petty offense—the 
exchange of non-surplus food for blue 
stamps. 


NEW and potentially grave threat 
A to the success of the plan is the 
European war. CU readers well know 
the potentials of this catastrophe in in- 
creasing prices and decreasing quality 
and consumption. Since war does not 
eliminate all surpluses, but merely 
consumes some and adds others, and 
since wages lag behind rising prices, 
the likelihood is that farmers and con- 
sumers will have an increasing need 
for the stamp plan. 

Very real danger, however, lurks in 
the use that can be made of the war 
as a pretext for attacking the plan. A 
trial balloon for this campaign seems 
already to have been launched by the 
Journal of Commerce: 


Certainly, with the added uncertainties 
injected by the war, it would be wise to 
refrain from any extension of this plan 
until the continued need for it is more 
clearly evident. 


It should be obvious to thoughtful 
Americans that the need is both evi- 
dent and urgent, being part and parcel 
of the need for the removal of want 
amidst plenty—a paradox that forms 
a very real threat to our democracy. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


DR. WALTER C. ALVAREZ—Professor of 


Medicine, University of Minnesota, Mayo 
Foundation; Senior Consultant, Division of 
Medicine, Mayo Clinic; Editor, American 


Journal of Digestive Diseases. 


DR. ANTON J. CARLSON—Chairman, Dep't 
of Physiology, University of Chicago; Past 
President, American Physiological Society; 
Author, “The Control of Hunger in Health 
and Disease.” 


DR. MARION B. SULZBERGER—Ass't Profes- 
sor of Clinical Dermatology and Syphilology, 
New York Post-Graduate Medical School, 
Columbia University; Editor, Journal of Inves- 
tigative Dermatology. 
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MEDICAL SECTION 


Dr. Harold Aaron 
Special Medical Adviser 





IN THIS SECTION 


« «- CU members will find articles on medical 
news and opinion; authoritative medical dis- 
cussion of foods, cosmetics and drugs; reports 
on questions of public health and health legis- 
lation in the United States. 


Members of CU's Medical Advisory Board 
(listed on this page) are consulted on all 
matters of medicine reported on which lie 
within their fields. Consumers Union and its 
Special Medical Adviser are responsible for 
all expressions of opinion in regard to other 
questions considered. 


The Medical Section appears regularly 
each month as a department of Consumers 
Union Reports. 





The Causes & Control 
of Tooth Decay 


In which some fundamental principles 
and some conflicting findings are sum- 


marized; and a leading theory is discussed 


N° PROBLEM in dentistry is more important than that 
which deals with the cause and control of tooth 
decay or dental caries. The major part of the dentist's 
practice and of the public’s pain is associated with this 
disorder. Most of the millions of dollars spent on dental 
care, toothbrushes and dentifrices is for the purpose of 
controlling and treating decay. 

That the control is not very effective is indicated by 
the fact that nine out of 10 children, according to the 
U. S. Public Health Service, have diseased mouths and 
that dental caries is the most important of the disorders. 
That the treatment is not very adequate is indicated by 
the fact that, according to the Committee on the Costs of 
Medical Care, an average of only three decaying teeth 
out of 10 receive dental care; the rest just keep on decay- 
ing. 

Decay is essentially a destructive process which starts 
in the enamel, the exposed surface of the tooth, spreads 
inwards to the dentin underneath the enamel, and finally, 
if the process is not halted, reaches the inner pulp. More 
than 50 years ago, Dr. W. D. Miller brought forth a 
concept about tooth decay which is familiar to every 
dentist and which even today is considered the only 
proper starting point for any theory concerning causes. 

According to Dr. Miller, decay begins as a dissolution 
of the mineral salts of which enamel is almost exclusively 
composed. The dissolution is due to the action of acid- 
forming, fermentative bacteria on carbohydrate (starch 
and sugar) food particles which have been retained here 
and there on the surfaces of the teeth. 

But everyone is exposed to acid-forming bacteria and 
everyone eats carbohydrate food, yet not everyone has 
caries. What are the reasons for the presence of decay in 
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one mouth and its absence in another? Since Dr. Miller’s 
contribution, this has been the focal question which the 
many theories about decay have attempted to answer. 


HE most important of the acid-forming bacteria of 

the mouth are known as the lactobacilli, germs which 
produce lactic acid and other acids. Dr. R. W. Bunting 
has stressed the importance of these bacteria in contribut- 
ing to the development of decay and most investigators 
agree that their presence is indispensable to the forma- 
tion of a cavity. 

In certain mouths they grow and persist in large num- 
bers and, when they do, decay follows. In other mouths 
they are unable to grow and persist in large numbers 
and, in such mouths, decay does not follow. The crux of 
the problem of dental caries has been to determine the 
essential conditions which permit the growth and activity 
of these bacteria in the mouth. 

First we must dispose of all notions nourished by 
advertising that a toothpaste or powder, whatever its 
composition, will prevent the growth of these bacteria or 
will significantly neutralize their acids. In the test-tube, 
milk of magnesia and other alkaline dentifrices may 
neutralize acids and may even have a slight antiseptic 
effect on bacteria, but in the mouth both of these actions 
are severely limited. There is no evidence that the use 
of any dentifrice can prevent dental caries or have any 
retarding effect on its progress. 

Another point about which experts agree is that dietary 
factors have a fundamental bearing on tooth decay. And 
it is further generally agreed that the dietary factors are 
associated in some way with civilization, with the choice 
and preparation of modern civilized diets; but there is 
no uniform opinion as to the precise dietary factors or 
mechanisms involved. 

Dr. W. A. Price is an exponent of the school which 
believes that the diets of primitive people are rich in 
certain factors, notably vitamins, and that an abundance 
of vitamins, minerals and natural foods will prevent tooth 
decay. Experts who have had an opportunity to observe 
primitive races agree that decay is a disease of the white 
man’s culture, that it begins to appear in these people 
when they adopt some of the eating habits of civilized 
man. But beyond this, there is no agreement. 
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The high-protein, high-fat and low-carbohydrate diet 
of the Eskimos, composed almost entirely of meat and 
fish, has little in common with the diets of tropical races, 
abundant in fruits and vegetables and therefore high in 
carbohydrate value; yet both groups show very little 
caries." 

Cereal grains were rare among the people at Tristan da 
Cunha and common among primitive African races, but 
both peoples were relatively free from caries. Abundance 
of fresh ‘milk at Tristan da Cunha has been considered 
responsible for freedom from tooth decay among the 
natives; but the Eskimos and the natives of the Island 
of Lewis, with equally sound teeth, have little or no milk 
other than human. Taro and sweet potatoes were held 
responsible for the sound teeth of the Hawaiians, but an 
abundance of the same foods at Pitcairn Island is associ- 
ated with rampant decay. 

Some primitive peoples with little caries have diets 
rich in fresh vegetables and fruits and therefore prob- 
ably alkaline-forming in character; but the Eskimos and 
the natives of the Island of Lewis eat mainly acid-forming 
foods (meats, fish, cereals) and have no more caries, 


ROM an analysis of these primitive diets there emerge 
F two impressions about the role of diet in tooth decay. 
One is that the eating of carbohydrate foods tends to for- 
ward the development of caries, and the second is that 
the immunity of primitive peoples to tooth decay is at 
least partly attributable to the fact that they get an ade- 
quate amount of vitamin D; the Eskimos from fish-liver 
oils and the tropical peoples from exposure to sun (ultra- 
violet rays manufacture vitamin D in the skin). 

But several reservations must be made. A high carbo- 
hydrate diet by itself need not cause decay (as witness the 
tropical tribes); a deficiency in vitamin D and other 
vitamins may occur without decay; and decay may con- 
tinue to develop on an adequate diet rich in natural foods 
and vitamins, and even when large amounts of vitamin 
supplements are taken. Nor will the taking of mineral 
supplements such as preparations of calcium or phos- 
phorus or both (dicalcium phosphate, for example) pre- 
vent decay. All these facts emphasize the complexity of 
the problem of dental caries. 

Experimenting with rats, Dr. T. Rosebury of Columbia 
University showed that decay was caused primarily by 
the presence in the diet of hard particles of carbohydrate- 
rich foods (raw rice and corn) which became forcibly 
impacted into the fissures of the teeth. Other dietary 
factors such as vitamin deficiency and sugar intake were 
found to contribute to the development of decay but to 
be incapable of causing it; they were not of primary 
importance. 

In man, as in animals, it appears that sugary foods 
and candies increase decay but do not cause it; a diet 
adequate in vitamins and minerals reduces the incidence 
of decay without preventing it; and vitamin D, the vita- 
min that has been most studied, has a mitigating effect 
on decay in children similar to its effect on decay in rats. 

Observations made by Dr. Rosebury at different settle- 
ments of Eskimos showed only one significant food item 
to be correlated with the prevalence of tooth decay. That 
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food was pilot bread (also called ship biscuit or “hard. 
tack”). Eskimos who came into contact with the whites 
and ate pilot bread developed caries. Eskimos at another 
settlement who ate little or no pilot bread had very 
little caries. 

Pilot biscuit, physically and chemically similar to the 
rice and corn particles that caused caries in rats, was 
then itself found to be capable of producing caries in rats, 


HE implication of all these findings was that the most 
T prevalent kinds of dental caries in man are caused 
primarily by the mastication of certain carbohydrate. 
rich foods having the physical characteristics of hard bis- 
cuit—biscuits and crackers of many varieties, dry proc- 
essed breakfast cereals, and perhaps chewy candies and 
other foods of the same sort. 

Nobody knows as yet how much responsibility can be 
attached to individual foods. But the general principle, 
well supported by scientific evidence, puts the finger of 
suspicion on all hard, non-porous, starchy or sweet foods, 
which take up moisture slowly, are chewed with force, and 
pack so firmly into the crevices of the teeth that they are 
not dislodged afterward. Such durably impacted carbo- 
hydrate foods provide material for fermentation by the 
acid-forming bacteria that are continually introduced into 
the mouth. And, by the same token, soft or porous carbo- 
hydrate foods such as bread, ice cream or soft, sweet or 
starchy desserts are not in themselves decay producers 
(although they may aggravate decay already present). 

Individuals probably vary in susceptibility to decay in 
degree as their teeth have deep retentive crevices or 
irregularly formed areas of contact. A few may be im- 
mune because of ideal dental formation and alignment; 
at the other extreme retentive irregularities may some- 
times be so pronounced as to collect soft as well as hard, 
compact fermentable foods. 

If this theory is sound, avoidance of hard starchy and 
sweet foods that pack into the teeth under chewing pres- 
sure should prevent decay in the great majority, particu- 
larly in children and young people who suffer from it 
most. 

The suggested secondary factors in decay should also 
be considered; they are in line with good dietary practice. 
The diet, that is, should contain adequate milk, fresh 
vegetables and fruits, supplemented with a good source 
of vitamin D (see CU Reports, January and February 
1938), and the consumption of other sweet and starchy 
foods should be limited. 

Tooth brushing cannot be depended upon to prevent 
decay, and in most cases is probably completely ineffec- 
tive for the purpose. Proper brushing is nevertheless a 
valuable hygienic habit for other reasons. By helping 
to clean the tooth surfaces adjacent to the gums, the 
toothbrush can be an important factor in the prevention 
of gum diseases, which are nearly as prevalent and dam- 
aging among adults as dental caries is among children. 

There is only one satisfactory means of treatment of 
dental caries: removal of the decayed portions and their 
replacement with a suitable filling—provided that the 
decay has not progressed so far as to make extraction the 
only recourse. 
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Liniments, Poultices 
& Salves 


Some of these preparations have a limited 


use; few of them can live up to their claims 


gyre for the relief of painful afflictions were 

applied with literally heroic vigor in the dark ages 
of medicine. Their use was based upon the assumption that 
morbid humours or juices were responsible for the pain 
and could be drawn away from the affected part by applica- 
tion of a “counter-irritant” to the skin. With the advent 
of pathology and physiology as sciences, physicians 
became aware that it was impossible to “draw out” disease 
by counter-irritants. 

While liniments cannot do as much as our forefathers 
thought they could, they nevertheless do have a limited 
use. Considerable relief, for example, can be obtained in 
muscular pains and aches and neuralgia by the skillful 
use of a well-chosen liniment. 

Most liniments are solutions or mixtures of irritating or 
analgesic drugs or both in an oily, soapy or alcoholic 
vehicle. These vehicles are chosen because they facilitate 
rubbing. And, as a matter of fact the rubbing or massage 
may be more important than the liniment. The kneading 
and rubbing of a painful muscle or group of muscles 
cause an increased blood flow to the affected part. Certain 
irritant drugs which cause dilation of blood vessels in the 
skin may also lead to an increase in blood flow in certain 
organs beneath the surface, through “reflex” action— 
though the organs affected are not necessarily those 
immediately under the treated skin area. It is this increase 
in the flow of blood that is the essence of the virtue of 
“counter-irritation.” 

Liniments or salves do not penetrate more than a 
minute distance below the skin surface. Some substances 
used in liniments may be absorbed into the blood stream 
and thus exert a systemic affect. But claims such as 
Baume Bengué’s, which indicate or imply that penetration 
occurs directly to muscles or deep painful regions, are 
misleading. 

Although many drugs are used as ingredients of lini- 
ments, alcohol is often the principal ingredient. Rubbing 
alcohol for massage purposes usually consists of grain 
or ethyl alcohol rendered unfit for drinking purposes by 
the addition of suitable chemicals. There is a large number 
of these “denatured” or medicated rubbing alcohols on 
the market. Any brand will do if it contains 70% alcohol, 
but make sure it is 70% and not 70 proof. The latter is 
actually a 35% solution of alcohol in water. 

Recently the U.S. Food & Drug Administration found 
that in some sections of the country many of the “alcohol 
rubs” are based, not upon ethyl alcohol, as they are sup- 
posed to be, but upon a product known as isopropanol 
(isopropyl alcohol), which may not be as safe or as effec- 
tive as ethyl. Of course, pure ethyl alcohol, 70%, will 
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do as well as the denatured variety except that it is more 
expensive. 

Other liniments may contain turpentine, camphor, and 
even red pepper. The only significant difference between 
the various liniments is in the degree of irritation they 
cause. Many are extremely irritating to the skin and 
mucous membranes, and serious burns, blisterings or 
infections may result from their use. The skin of children 
particularly is likely to suffer from the application of a 
strong liniment such as Sloan’s. 

The claims made for proprietary liniments are reminis- 
cent of the advertising leaflets that used to accompany 
Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. Liniments are 
advertised for the relief or cure of skin irritations, poison 
ivy, sunburn, corns, cold feet, perspiring feet, cuts, infec- 
tions, chapped skin, varicose veins, toothache, dandruff, 
neuralgia, headache, rectal disorders, colds and coughs. 
Such all-embracing claims are either highly misleading or 
downright fraudulent. 

Liniments are useful for the relief of muscular aches 
following hard exercise or exposure to wet and cold. In 
association with other measures prescribed by a physician, 
they may also be helpful in the relief of joint disorders and 
neuralgias. They will not accomplish any of the wonders 
promised by advertising copy. A liniment rubbed on the 
skin or used for massage should produce no more than a 
mild redness of the skin. 


ii A more prolonged counter-irritant effect is desired, a 
mustard poultice, frequently prescribed by physicians, 
will give the greatest satisfaction. It is prepared as follows: 

Mix dry mustard and wheat flour in the proper propor- 
tions and add sufficient lukewarm water to form a smooth 
paste just thin enough to spread. Hot water will destroy 
the irritant action of the mustard, so be sure the water is 
only lukewarm. The proportions of mustard and flour 
vary according to the age of the patient. For an adult, use 
one part of mustard to two parts of flour; for a child use 
one to three, and for an infant, one to four. The amounts 
used will depend on the extent of the area which has to 
be covered. 

Spread the paste on one half of an oblong double thick- 
ness of old clean linen or cotton cloth. Turn in the edges 
to prevent the escape of the paste and fold over the free 
half of the cloth. Place the poultice on a hot-water bottle 
or radiator to take the chill off, and cover it with a towel. 

Before applying the poultice, spread a thin layer of 
vaseline or olive oil on the skin as a protection from 
burns. Burns caused by mustard are very painful and 
slow to heal. 

The duration of the application varies. When the skin 
is well reddened the desired effect has been obtained. 
This usually takes from 10 to 20 minutes. Examine the 
skin frequently after the poultice has been on for five 
minutes. . 

The same poultice may be applied two or three times 
daily if necessary. Always warm it up a little before each 
application. 

Mustard plasters, more convenient than poultices, may 
be bought ready-made. They are applied to the chest and 
the back for about 20 minutes each. Sensitive skins usually 
cannot tolerate an application of that length. 
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UBBING SALVES for the treatment of “chest colds” or the 
“common cold” have little effect on these disorders. 
Many, like Penetro, Musterole, Mentholatum and Vick’s 
Vaporub, contain menthol, camphor or volatile oils and 
give a sensation of warmth or irritation to the area of 
skin on which they are rubbed. A similar effect can be 
obtained with non-proprietary products such as cam- 
phorated liniment, U.S.P. 

Other remedies are odd and irrational such as Jodex, 
which contains a small amount of free iodine, and Aspirub, 
which contains aspirin. Neither iodine nor aspirin will 
penetrate directly from the skin to a deep inflamed area 
and, if they did, we don’t know of what earthly use they 
would be there. All claims for such compounds should 
be disregarded. 

No preparation applied to the skin will reach the 
bronchial tubes or cure a cold or bronchitis. But an aching 
sensation in the chest which often accompanies a “common 
cold” or grippe may be relieved somewhat by rubbing on 
an ointment or liniment, or applying a poultice or plaster, 
with due regard for sensitivity of the skin. Chest pain, 
however, may also be a symptom of lung infections, 
including pneumonia, and medical care is imperative if 
such pain is associated with fever. 


Acceptable 


Oil of Wintergreen (diluted 
with an equal or double 
quantity of olive oil). 


Rubbing Alcohol or pure 
Ethyl Alcohol, 70%. 
Camphorated Liniment, 


US.P. Mustard Plaster (see pre- 
Witch Hazel. cautions for use, sug- 
Bay Rum. gested in text). 


Not Acceptable 


Because of irrational composition, misleading claims or 
excessively irritant effects: 


Sloan’s Liniment Bet-u-lol 

Omega Oil Mac’s Liquid Mustard 
Heet Plaster 
Pain-Expeller Minit Rub 
Mentholatum Absorbine Jr. 
Musterole lodex 

Baume Bengué Aspirub 

Minard’s Liniment Vick’s Vaporub 
Moone’s Emerald Oil Penetro 


Japanese Oil 





Announcing a Series on 
Diet & Diet Supplements 


- HELP consumers find their way through a lengthening 
maze of advertisers’ claims and counter claims, CU 
will begin soon in the pages of its Medical Section a 
series of articles on diet and diet supplements. The 
articles will discuss the essentials (and costs) of a good 
diet; the need for supplementing an adequate diet with 
vitamin and mineral preparations; the compositions and 
claims of various vitamin products on the market; the 
use of calcium and calcium-phosphorus preparations, &c. 
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New Books 





You Can't Eat That* 


“Too much food” is a recurrent phrase in the advertising 
jingles of Alka-Seltzer. These ads are misleading in more 
than one respect. Too much food is rarely a cause of 
indigestion, unless the eater is troubled by disease of the 
digestive tract or heart. But a common cause of indigestion 
is too much of certain foods. Many people are sensitive to 
various foods. This one can’t eat an egg, that one can’t 
drink milk or chocolate, and the other can’t eat certain 
fruits or vegetables without getting an attack of indigestion, 
migraine, hives or “rhinitis.” 

Food sensitivity or allergy has thus necessarily become 
an important field in medicine. And brilliant results in the 
treatment of many disorders have been obtained by the 
application of elimination diets to food-sensitive persons. 

Miss Morgan has written a valuable book for such 
persons. She has collected a great many facts about the 
composition of various dishes and foods, prepared at 
home, commercially and in restaurants, so that any 
person who is sensitive to a food will know how to avoid 
it. She has also fashioned recipes that almost make food 
allergy a desirable state. 

Dr. Walter C. Alvarez contributes a long foreword to the 
book. He has done as much as any physician to clarify the 
problems of food sensitivity and in his foreword he has 
compressed the essence of the subject. The book is worth 
reading by doctors and patients alike. 


Health at Fifty** 


The idea of giving health advice to people approaching 
the fifties is excellent. But to be altogether successful, a 
book such as this must discuss the middle-aged person in 
relation to both his biological and his social development. 
“Health At Fifty” is partly successful in the biological 
aspect and a failure in the social. 

The book consists of 12 lectures given by well-known 
physicians of Harvard University Medical School as a 
series of popular Sunday afternoon lectures. Most of the 
chapters provide excellent summaries of available medical 
knowledge, but there is actually very little about the special 
problems of middle age. The chapter on menstruation, 
amenorrhea and the menopause, for example, gives a 
splendid account of the activity of the glands of internal 
secretion, but only a page and a few lines to the problem of 
the menopause. There is no discussion of the psycho-sexual 
problems of this age period either in woman or in man. 

Digestive disorders constitute a large part of the com- 
plaints of middle age, but there is no chapter on the subject. 
The final chapter by Dr. Robey is the only one that tries to 
tackle the problems of middle age, but it is not really 
effective because it fails to discuss adequately the economic 
and social factors which are of such decisive importance 
in influencing well-being. 





* By Helen Morgan; foreword by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez. 330 
pages. Harcourt, Brace & Co., NYC. 1939. $2.50. 

** Edited by Dr. William H. Robey. 299 pages, with illustrations. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1939. $3. 
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The Small Radio 


It you're in the market for one, you'll do better to spend your 


money for tone quality than for gadgets. 1940 models from $10 
to $30, which are rated here on the basis of tests, offer definitely 


better values than were to be found in last year's models 





LAFAYETTE: $22.50 


Excellent tone... few gadgets . . 


HILE the 1940 run of small 
W radios offers definitely better 
values in the new 1940 models than 
last year, these receivers still are 
(as they probably always will be) in 
the nature of a novelty or a con- 
venience rather than musical instru- 
ments. They are, however, capable 
of good reproduction of speech and 
often quite tolerable reproduction of 
music. 

The improvement in tone quality 
and general performance in the 1940 
midgets and small table models is 
such as to make inadvisable the pur- 
chase of earlier models at bargain 
prices—a procedure occasionally rec- 
ommended by CU. 

The essential portions of a radio 
receiver—the actual radio circuit and 
the parts incorporated in the chassis— 
can be and often are used in different 
sets by the same manufacturer, the 
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. for local reception a “Best Buy” 


changes being in cabinet, speaker size, 
push-button tuning, tuning eye, built- 
in loop, and, of course, price. This 
is notably true of small receivers. In 
the majority of cases, CU has tested 
the least expensive basic models, as 
these receivers usually represent the 
best values—that is, the best buys. 
The table on page 22 lists those models 
laboratory-tested by CU, similar essen- 
tial parts of which were found in other 
models selling for other prices. 

A small but satisfactory chassis in 
a larger cabinet—which means a 
larger baffle area (space surrounding 
the loudspeaker opening) and usually 
a larger speaker—is often a better buy 
than a smaller set, with perhaps more 
tubes and gadgets, selling at the same 
price. (A large baffle area and 
speaker are essential to good tone 
quality.) Where an increase in price 
merely buys a cabinet of approxi- 


mately the same size but of different 
color, or push-buttons, or an extra 
wave-band that will rarely be used, 
or a loop antenna, the set becomes a 
relatively poor buy. 

While push-button tuning does con- 
tribute something in the way of minor 
convenience, radios without this and 
other gadgets are, as a general rule, 
better values in the essential respects 
of tone quality, sensitivity and the 
absence of whistles and other forms 
of interference. 

In other words, a radio selling for 
$29.95, having no push-buttons, no 
tuning eye or loop antenna, will be 
a betier radio than another model in- 
corporating these features made by the 
same company and selling for the 
same price. 


Loop Aerials 


OR want of something better, the 

manufacturers of 1940 model re- 
ceivers are ballyhooing the loop aerial 
which is featured, under a variety of 
names, in the majority of models. 
The loop antenna is nothing more 
than a large coil of wire, incorporated 
in the radio, which picks up the sig- 
nal. It is never so effective as an 
open wire antenna. 

Many midget radios are available 
with the “built-in” aerial of previous 
years (about 20 feet of flexible wire) 
et the regular price, or with the loop 
antenna at an added cost of from $2 
to $5. As the built-in aerial will give 
better results than the loop, it is defi- 
nitely a waste of money to purchase 
the latter. 

Similarly, many radios with provi- 
sion for the usual antenna, or antenna 
and ground connections, can be ob- 
tained with a loop at a higher cost. 
And these also represent poorer values. 
A short wire to the antenna post of 
the conventional receiver will provide 
better reception than the loop. 


Gadgets 


ANY 1940 receivers, including 
midgets, feature a “television” 
input circuit “for the reception of 
television sound.” As a rule, this is 
nothing more than the usual connector 
for a phonograph attachment, and is 
of dubious value in a midget radio. 
Several of the new midgets, includ- 
ing the RCA 5X5-W “Remote Con- 
trol Little Nipper” and the Stewart- 
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Warner 03-5K3 “Magician,” can be 
used for remote control of another 
radio—that is, to control volume and 
tuning of, say, a large console from 
a remote point. The method by which 
this is accomplished (which should 
not be confused with the entirely sat- 
isfactory Philco “Mystery Control”) 
is such as to introduce whistles on al- 
most every station and a very high 
background noise. This “feature” is 
hardly a recommendation. 


SHock Hazard 


LL radios present a shock hazard 
A to some degree, a condition which 
manufacturers could easily abolish by 
building radios with no exposed metal 
parts (unless such parts are insulated 
from the electrical circuit) and with 
backs that would not permit access to 
the interior of the radio. Ac-de 
models, a class embracing most of 
the small radios, are the least safe in 




























































































Chassis Duplication Table 
I N THE following table, the first model of each group was tested in CU’s laboratory 
and is rated in this report. Other models listed in the same group use the same 
essential chassis, but may have different equipment such as additional wave bands, a 
more elaborate cabinet or a larger speaker, or may be a radio-phonograph combina- 
tion. (See second paragraph of introductory report, page 21.) A number of models 
tested and rated do not appear in this listing because no other models were known to 
be using the same chassis. 
MAKE MODEL PRICE ($) MAKE MODEL PRICE ($) 
Admiral 161-5L 9.95 Farnsworth... AT-12 14.95 
163-5L 15.95 AT-10 9.95 
ee | a AT-11_ _:14.95 
Airline . 8.95 Farnsworth... AT-14 16.95 
509 10.45 AT-15 17.95 
Airline ... 602 13.95 AT-16 19.95 
603 15.50 Farnsworth .. AT-50 29.95 
604 18.50 AC-55 49.95 
605 19.95 AC-56 49.95 
Airline. . . 75 25.95 Lafayette. BB-22 8.95 
714 35.95 BB-23 9.95 
717 39.95 Lafayette. D-69 22.50 
Emerson . CR-274! 12.95 D-71 24.95 
CR-2742 14.95 D-85 7.50 
CR-261 17.95 D-86 59.95 
Ch-262 19.95 D-88 49.95 
CR-297 49.95 D-91 22.50 
CR1-297 = 59.95 De edis vee 9TX31 9.95 
CR-303 79.95 OTX32 «12.95 
a CR1-303 89 95 9TX33 16.95 
CG-268* 19.95 40X31 14.95 
es 6S RCA . 96X1 14.95 
CG—293 69.95 
7 ba 96X3 17.95 
CG1-293 79.95 
~ 96X4 17.95 
CG-294 99.95 96X11 19 95 
CG1-294 109.95 = xs - 
Emerson CZ-282 22.95 n. ta “ 
CW-279 17.95 
CY-269! 22.95 RCA. T-55 27.95 
CY-2692 24.95 K-50 39.95 
CY-286 29.95 RCA 5Q55 29.95 
CY-288 39.95 5Q55IV 32.95 
Emerson . CQ-269! 29.95 Silvertone.... 6403 8.45 
CQ-269? 32.95 6404 8.95 
CQ-271 32.95 6405 8.45 
CQ-273 39.95 6492 19.95 
CS-268* = 22.95 Zenith ....... 6D411 14.95 
CS-2687 24.95 6D410 12.95 
CS-27 29.95 6D425 24.95 
CS-272 32.95 6D413 17.95 
Emerson ..... DB-301 14.95 6D414 19.95 
DB-247 14.95 6D426 29.95 
DB-296 _17.95 BN 6D427 34.95 
2Walnut. * Onyx. 
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this respect because of their circuit 
design. 

Underwriters’ Approval—as_indj. 
cated by a “UL” label on the radio— 
is absolutely no indication of safety 
so far as shock hazard is concerned, 
as is virtually admitted by the Under. 
writers themselves. Some radios ad. 
vertised as Underwriter Approved and 
having the “UL” seal on them do not 
even live up to the Underwriters’ re. 
quirements. But it is possible for a 
manufacturer to comply in every re. 
spect with the Underwriters’ require. 
ments and yet turn out a radio with 
a definite shock hazard. 

Before ac-de receivers were manu- 
factured, the Underwriters’ Labora. 
tories considered radios safe from 
shock hazard if no more than one mil- 
liampere of leakage could occur from 
an exposed metal part of the radio to 
ground. However, the ac-de radio 
presented a new problem, which the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories met by 
raising what they considered a safe 
permissible leakage from one milli- 
ampere to 10 times that amount. Ac- 
cording to the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, it now takes 10 times as much 
current to produce a definite shock 
hazard as it took when they originally 
set their standards. The Radio Manv-. 
facturers Ass’n requirements permit 
only .2 milliampere leakage in a 
radio set, and this is considered the 
maximum of most electrical appliance 
standards. 

In the absence of any direct assur- 
ance that your radio does or does not 
present a shock hazard, it is best to 
exercise the following precautions: 

No radio should be operated close 
enough to an exposed water, steam, 
or gas pipe so that it would be pos- 
sible for a person to touch an exposed 
metal part of the radio and the pipe 
at the same time. The same precau- 
tion should be taken in regard to other 
metal objects likely to be connected 
to the metal pipe system in the house 
(the telephone, metal lighting fix- 
tures, and the like). 

A radio may present a shock hazard 
when turned off as well as when turned 
on. For that reason all connections 
or adjustments which can be made on 
a radio when it is not playing, should 
be made not merely with the switch 
off, but with the plug pulled out of 
the electrical outlet. Adjustments 
which can be effected only with the 
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radio turned on—adjusting a trimmer 
or setting up push-buttons, for ex- 
ample—should be made preferably 
with a screwdriver having a well-in- 
sulated handle. A good rule to fol- 
low is to make such adjustments with 
one hand in your pocket. 

A good ground connection may or 
may not reduce the shock hazard. It 
often will not with radios equipped 
with loop antennas. In any event, pull 
out the plug before making a ground 
or aerial connection. 


Ratings 


N THE following ratings, the size 
| each model is roughly indicated 
by the terms “large table,” “medium 
table,” “small table,” “large midget,” 
“midget.” Other things being equal, 
the tone quality will usually improve 
with the size of the radio. 

All radios are ac-de unless other- 
wise specified. Unless _ specifically 
mentioned, none of the follow- 
ing features is included: 1. Tuning 
eye. 2. Push-button tuning. 3. Tone 
control. 4. Special type of antenna 
(loop, “built-in,” &c.). Regardless 
of antenna type, all sets rated can be 
connected to an external aerial. 

All models tested had only two 
tuned circuits. A third tuned circuit, 
tuning a stage of radio frequency 
amplification, would not only im- 
prove selectivity and sensitivity, but 
would also eliminate image fre- 
quency whistles which can be very 
annoying when the radio is used 100 
miles or more from a broadcast trans- 
mitter. Two models tested had un- 
tuned radio frequency stages, which 
cut image frequency whistles some- 
what but did not improve selectivity. 

All radios listed have some shock 
hazard. Precautions described in the 
introductory text should be carefully 
observed. Avoid touching exposed 
metal parts so long as radio is plugged 
in whether it is turned “on” or “off.” 





Under $10 





Best Buys 


(In estimated order of merit) 
Ward’s Airline Cat. No. —508 
(Montgomery Ward). $8.95 plus 
postage. Midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 
1,650 kilocycles. Excellent sensi- 
tivity, good selectivity, fair volume 
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and tone. Loop aerial. 4° push- 
buttons easily set. Excellent me- 
chanical work and convenient man- 
ual tuning. 


Lafayette Model BB-22* (Radio, Wire 


& Television, Inc., NYC). $8.95 
plus postage. Midget. 5 tubes. 
528 to 1,730 kilocycles. Excellent 


selectivity and 
Loop aerial. 


sensitivity, good 
tone, fair volume. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Admiral Model 161-5L (Continental 
Radio & Television Corp., Chicago). 
$9.95. Midget. 5 tubes plus one 
ballast tube which does not con- 
tribute to performance. 550 to 
1,700 kilocycles. Fair sensitivity, 
good selectivity, better than aver- 
age tone and volume. Flimsy plas- 
tic cabinet. Loop aerial. 


Sears’ Silvertone Cat. No.—6403 
(Sears-Roebuck). $8.45 plus post- 
age. Midget. 5 tubes. 540 to 
1,620 kilocycles. Good sensitivity, 
fair selectivity (code interference 
and whistles bad), good tone and 
volume. Loop aerial. Tuning stiff 
with unsatisfactory horizontal drum 
dial. This set safe from shock 
hazard when turned either “on” or 
“off,” if plug is inserted in light 
receptacle in position that gives 
less hum. 


Philco Transitone Model PT-25 
(Philco Radio & Television Corp., 
Philadelphia). $9.95. Midget. 5 
tubes. 550 to 1,700 kilocycles. 
Good sensitivity and selectivity, fair 
tone, low volume. “Built-in” an- 
tenna. 


Emerson Model CU-265 (Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corp., NYC). 
$9.95. Midget. 5 tubes. 550 to 
1,700 kilocycles. Satisfactory sen- 
sitivity and selectivity, poor tone, 
low volume. “Built-in” antenna. 


Not Acceptable 
RCA Victor “Little Nipper’? Model 


9TX31 (RCA Mfg. Co.). $9.95. 
Midget. 5 tubes. 550 to 1,700 
kilocycles. “Built-in” antenna. 


This radio is rated “Not Accept- 
able” on the basis of very poor tone 
and very low volume. 





* Available also at same price from Co- 
operative Distributors, NYC. 





$10 to $15 





Best Buy 


Farnsworth Model AT-12 (Farns- 
worth Radio & Television Corp., 
Marion, Ind.). $14.95. Midget. 
5 tubes. 550 to 1,700 kilocycles. 
Good sensitivity, selectivity and 
tone, very good volume. Loop 
aerial. Handle for carrying. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Emerson Model CR-274. $12.95. 
Midget. 5 tubes. 550 to 1,750 
kilocycles. Good sensitivity, ade- 


quate selectivity, good tone and vol- 
ume. “Built-in” antenna. 


Ward’s Airline Cat. No.—602. 
$13.95 plus postage. Large midget. 
6 tubes including tuning eye. 528 
to 1,730 kilocycles. Fair sensitiv- 
ity, good selectivity, good tone, fair 
volume. Loop aerial and 6 easily 
set push-buttons. This set is safe 
from shock hazard when turned 
either “on” or “off,” if plug is 
inserted in light receptacle in posi- 
tion that gives less hum. 


Zenith Model 6D411 (Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago). $14.95. Midget. 
5 tubes. 545 to 1,570 kilocycles. 
Good sensitivity, good selectivity 
except for whistles, good volume 
and tone—with a 2-point tone con- 
trol. Loop aerial. Plastic cabinet 
obtainable in a variety of colors at 
the same price. 


RCA Victor Model 96X1. $14.95. 
Large midget. 5 tubes plus ballast 
tube which does not contribute to 
performance. 550 to 1,700 kilo- 
cycles. 6.0 to 20.0 megacycles 
(short wave). Excellent sensitivity, 
adequate selectivity, good tone and 
volume. Dial unsatisfactory. This 
set is a “Best Buy” if short-wave 
reception is desired. 


Emerson Model DB-301. $14.95. 
Midget. 5 tubes. 550 to 1,550 kilo- 
cycles. Good sensitivity, adequate 
selectivity, fair tone and volume. 
Loop aerial. Handle for carrying. 


Philco Transitone Model PT-35. 
$14.95. Similar to the PT-25 ex- 
cepting that it has a much better 








looking cabinet and dial, and covers 
municipal police band. 

Philco Transitone Model PT-33. 
$13.95. Similar to the PT-25, ex- 
cepting that the cabinet has a handle 
for carrying, and the radio has a 
loop aerial. 


Not Acceptable 


Stewart-Warner “The Magician” 
Model 03-5K3  (Stewart-Warner 
Corp.). $11.95. Midget. 5 tubes. 
540 to 1,725 kilocycles. Poor sen- 
sitivity and selectivity, unsatisfac- 
tory tone, very low volume. Flimsy 
plastic cabinet. Can be used for 
remote control (see introduction). 

RCA Victor Model 40X30. $12.95. 
Same as Model 9TX31 except that 
it has a loop aerial. 


model would rate as a “Best Buy” 
excepting for poor sensitivity on 
the broadcast band. 


Not Acceptable 


RCA Victor Model 5X5-W. $16.95. 


This model is similar to “Little 
Nipper” Model 9TX31, except that 
it is designed for remote control 
(see introductory text). Can be 
used for remote control without the 
special filter unit recommended by 


RCA for $2 additional. 





$20 to $25 


RCA Victor Model 5Q55. 








$15 to $20 


Best Buy 


Philco Model 40-115. $19.95. Small 
table model. 6 tubes. 1 untuned 
radio frequency stage. 550 to 
1,600 kilocycles and 1.6 to 3.3 meg- 
acycles (police bands). Good sen- 
sitivity, selectivity, tone and vol- 
ume. Attached antenna. Very good 
mechanical work. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Emerson Model CG-268. $17.95. 
Midget. 5 tubes plus i ballast tube 
which does not contribute to per- 
formance. 540 to 1,700 kilocycles 
and 2.3 to 6.6 megacycles (police 
and one short-wave band). Good 
sensitivity, selectivity, tone and vol- 
ume. Somewhat overpriced. 

Farnsworth Model AT-14. $16.95. 
Same as the Model AT-12, excepting 
that it has 4 push-buttons very easy 
to set without tools. 


Lafayette Model D-422 $19.95. A-c 
only. Table model. 7 tubes in- 
cluding tuning eye. 540 to 1,650 
kilocycles, 2.22 to 7.0 and 7.7 to 
24.0 megacycles. Very low sensi- 
tivity, good selectivity, tone and 
volume. 3-point tone control. This 








* Available also at same price from Co- 
operative Distributors, NYC. 
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Emerson Model CZ-282. 


Best Buy 


Lafayette Model D-69. $22.50. A-c 


only. Medium table model. 8 tubes 
including tuning eye. 540 to 1,730 
kilocycles. Poor sensitivity, good 
selectivity, excellent tone and vol- 
ume. 3-point tone control. Loop 
aerial. “Best Buy” only for strictly 
local reception on broadcast band. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Emerson Model CG-276. $22.95. 


Large midget, in an excellent wood 
cabinet. Otherwise similar to Model 
CG-268. Overpriced. 

$22.95. 
Large midget. 5 tubes. 550 to 
1,500 kilocycles. Good sensitivity, 
selectivity, tone and volume. Loop 
antenna. Overpriced. 


Not Acceptable 


RCA Victor T55. $27.95. A-c only. 


Small table model. 5 tubes. 540 
to 1,720 kilocycles. Fair sensitiv- 
ity, selectivity and tone, good vol- 
ume. Loop aerial. 6 push-buttons. 
This radio is rated “Not Accept- 
able” on the basis of very poor de- 
sign in the push-button mechanism. 





$25 to $30 





Farnsworth Model AT-50. 


Best Buys 


(In estimated order of merit) 


$29.95. 


Ward's 


RCA Victor Model 96T5. 


Emerson Model CQ-269. 


Stewart-W arner 


A-c only. Medium table model. 7 
tubes including radio frequency 
stage. 550 to 1,700 kilocycles and 
5.8 to 18.5 megacycles. Good sen- 
sitivity, selectivity and volume, very 
good tone with 2-point tone control, 
Loop aerial. 5  push-buttons— 
easily set but best done by service. 
man. An excellent value. 

$29.95, 
A-c only. Small table model. 5 
tubes. 530 to 1,700 kilocycles, 2.3 
to 7.0 and 7.0 to 22.0 megacycles, 
Excellent sensitivity, good selectiv- 
ity, very good tone and volume. 
Ivory or walnut plastic cabinet at 
same price. Excellent dial. 


Also Acceptable 


(In estimated order of merit) 


Airline Cat. No.—715. 
$25.95 plus postage. A-c only. 
Medium to large table model. 7 
tubes including tuning eye. 535 
to 1,730 kilocycles and 5.5 to 18.3 
megacycles. Excellent sensitivity, 
good selectivity, fair volume, good 
tone. Continuously variable tone 
control. 6 push-buttons which are 
easily set. 


$29.95. 
Small table model. 6 tubes. 550 
to 1,700 kilocycles and 6.0 to 20 
megacycles. Good sensitivity, se- 
lectivity and tone, fair volume. 
Continuously variable tone control. 
5 push-buttons best set by service- 
man. 


$29.95. 
Large midget. 5 tubes plus ballast 
tube which does not contribute to 
performance. 550 to 1,700 kilo- 
cycles and 6.0 to 18 megacycles. 
Adequate sensitivity and selectivity, 
good volume and tone with a 2- 
point tone control. 4 push-buttons 
easy to set. 


Not Acceptable 


Model 03-5E1. 
$27.95. Medium table model. 5 
tubes. 540 to 1,725 and 2,300 to 
2.600 kilocycles. Poor sensitivity, 
good selectivity and tone, very poor 
volume. 2-point tone control incon- 
veniently mounted on rear of 
chassis. Dial very confusing. 5 
push-buttons which must be set by 
serviceman. 
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Labor in the Radio Industry 


‘BOR conditions in the radio in- 
L dustry have changed little since 
CU’s last report in December 1938. 
Now, as then, the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO) is the most active factor 
in the organization of radio workers. 
Some radio workers are organized in 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (AFL). 


The present status of labor in the 
radio industry is well described in two 
publications of the UERMWA. 

The “Radio Bulletin,” based on 
data from the U. S. Census and other 
authoritative sources as summarized 
in the UE News, official union publi- 
cation, states that: 


1. Weekly wages of radio workers [both 
union and non-union are here considered 
together] have risen gradually since 1933, 
have not fluctuated as much as average 
industrial wages, but still are almost $1 
lower than the average weekly wage of all 
industrial workers. 

2. Between 1931 and 1937 the number 
of radio plants decreased 25%, the num- 
ber of workers increased 33%, wages 
increased 48% and the value of production 
increased 43%. 

3. The value produced per worker fell 
from $5,300 in 1931 to $3,690 in 1933, but 
has risen to $5,750 in 1937. [The average 
annual wage for radio workers was $902 
in 1933, $1,080 in 1937.] 

4. Workers covered by UERMWA writ- 
ten agreemerts in the radio industry vary 
between 17,000 at the low point of produc- 
tion, and 30,000 during the rush season 
with an average of about 24,000 per year. 
The number of workers in the radio in- 
dustry [is] 48,000, according to the 1937 
census, and an additional 11,000 [is] 
estimated to work in the radio parts in- 
dustry. The UERMWA therefore covers 
about 50% of the workers. 


The “General Officers Report” in 
its appraisal of union policies states 
the following: 


In our consideration [of the current 
situation], we study not only the position 
of our union members as union members, 
but their position, as well, as consumers, 
as citizens. For just as one of the great 
injustices of contemporary economic life 
is that too little income is put into the 
pocket of the working man and woman, 
so is too much very often taken out of 
that pocket in the form of monopolistic 
prices for necessities of life, and unfair 
distribution of the burden of paying for 
relief, government and social services. 


The listing below is a brief sum- 
mary of conditions in the plants of 
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products rated in the technical radio 
report (page 21): 


Admiral (Continental Radio & 
Television Corp., Chicago). Non- 
union. 

Emerson (Emerson Radio & 


Phonograph Corp., NYC). Local 1102 
of the UERMWA in St. Louis, re- 
cently ratified a contract with the 
Emerson plant there providing for in- 
crease in the minimum wage from 35¢ 
to 38¢ an hour, voluntary check-off, 
and seniority privileges. Further in- 
creases in wages and vacations with 
pay will be negotiated as a result of 
the present agreement. 


Farnsworth (Farnsworth Radio & 
Television Corp., Marion, Ind.). This 
newly established company has two 
plants, one in Fort Wayne, Ind., which 
is under contract to the UERMWA; 
the other, in Marion, Ind., is now be- 
ing organized. 

Lafayette (Radio, Wire & Televi- 
sion, Inc., NYC). Model BB-22 is re- 
ported to be manufactured by Wells- 
Gardner, which is under contract to 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, AFL. Models 
D-42 and D-69 are manufactured by 


Garod, also under contract to the 
IBEW. 
Philco Transitone (Philco Radio 


& Television Corp., Philadelphia). 
Under contract to the UERMWA. 

RCA Victor (RCA Manufacturing 
Co., Camden, N. J.). A new con- 
tract with this company was recently 
signed by the UERMWA. Wages are 
among highest in the industry. 


Sears’ Silvertone  (Sears-Roe- 
buck). Manufactured by Colonial 
Radio Corp. and RCA, both under 
contract to the UERMWA. 


Stewart-Warner (Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago). As reported in 1938, 
the company is anti-union, wages are 
low. 


Ward’s Airline (Montgomery 
Ward.). Manufactured for Mont- 
gomery Ward by Wells-Gardner & Co. 
and Belmont Radio Corp., both under 
contract to the IBEW. 

Zenith (Zenith Radio Corp., Chi- 
cago). As reported in 1938, this com- 


pany is anti-union and wages are 
low. 





NCTC HAND-OUT 


The local study groups are supplied 
with a free and lavish hand 


"Hidden Taxes” 


The National Consumers Tax Com- 
mission's approach seems to be 


not entirely the consumer's 


HEN Congress reconvenes in 

January to take up its regular 
business, Mr. Wright Patman can be 
expected to press for action on his pet 
project, the anti-chain-store bill. 

How much success he will have is 
open to question. For one thing, there 
has been a split in the ranks of the 
Freedom of Opportunity Foundation, 
the leading pressure group which backs 
up Mr. Patman’s proposals to legislate 
chain stores out of existence. For an- 
other, the National Ass’n of Retail 
Grocers may be losing some of its ini- 
tial enthusiasm for Mr. Patman’s 
measure. At its last annual conven- 
tion, it failed to pass the usual reso- 
lution favoring the bill. 

Many of those unsympathetic to Mr. 
Patman’s avowed purpose and tactics 
in trying to destroy the chain stores 
are equally unsympathetic to some of 
the methods being used to fight taxa- 
tion of this kind. The National Con- 
sumers Tax Commission, Inc., pro- 
vides a case in point. 

The NCTC admits that it is busi- 
ness-subsidized and that chief among 
its supporters is the A&P. This much 
honesty was probably considered the 
best policy in view of all the talk there 
has been about a Congressional inves- 
tigation of phony consumer organiza- 
tions. Certainly it does not suffice to 
absolve the NCTC from blame for 
representing itself as an organization 
which grew spontaneously out of the 
desire of consumers to study taxation. 
Actually, all available evidence sup- 
ports the assumption that the Commis- 
sion owes its birth and growth to the 











tender attentions of Carl Byoir & 
Associates, Inc., the New York pub- 
lic relations firm which counts the 
A&P as a cherished client. 

The NCTC claims to have 4,311 
local study groups. These are sup- 
plied lavishly with free material in 
the form of study programs and a 


monthly magazine as well. New 
York’s swank Waldorf-Astoria was 


headquarters this Fall for the first an- 
nual conference, all expenses of dele- 
gates being paid by the Commission, 
it is understood. 

No quarrel can be made with the 
premise that consumers should study 
taxation. But from what angle they 
should study it is a question warrant- 
ing some thought. Chief emphasis 
in the NCTC program is laid on hid- 
den taxes, those which are levied 
against manufacturers, processors, re- 
tailers, &c., then passed on to the con- 
sumer in the form of higher prices. 
Business is given a clean bill of health 
for thus shifting the burden to con- 
sumers; for, says the NCTC, “it is im- 
possible for business to absorb the 
multitude of taxes under which it finds 
itself buried, and still continue operat- 
ing on a profitable basis.” That point 
of view smacks strongly of the present 
campaign of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce to reduce business taxes. 
And if the campaign is successful, it 
will almost inevitably result in high- 
er taxes for low- and middle-income 
groups. 

Thus far, anti-chain-store legislation 
has not come in for any undue empha- 
sis in the study programs issued by the 
NCTC. It would seem that as shrewd 
a businessman as the president of 
A&P will sooner or later expect a 
proper return on his investment, even 
though he has assured the NCTC that 
his financial support does not obligate 
the organization. But perhaps he 
thinks it will be sufficient if the NCTC 
can work up the women of the coun- 
try into believing that taxes on busi- 
ness in general are bad for consumers. 





Ss A result of the very rapid shifts 

in the photographic market, two 
cameras were by error interchanged 
in the August Reports on new cam- 
eras. As a result, the Irwin Super 
Tri Reflex was listed instead of an- 
other model. Members who may have 
occasion to refer to the article should 
delete the Tri Reflex listing. 




















Financial Statement 


I 


T SHOULD be emphasized in connection with this statement that Consumers Union 
members are fortunate in having a headquarters staff including trained spe- 


cialists willing to work for moderate pay to help build an essential consumer organ- 


ization. 


The relatively small expenditure for the great amount of technical work 


carried on during the fiscal year is testimony to this fact and to the spendid services 
of CU’s more than 200 consultants, a great number of whom gave their services for 
fees far below the commercial scale or entirely without compensation. 
Bernarp J. Reis, Treasurer 


Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 
Statement of Income and Expenses 
For the Period from June 1, 1938 to May 31, 1939 


INCOME: 


Initial Memberships 
Less: Cost of Securing Above Income 

Salaries 
Advertising 
Postage 
Printing 
Mailing and Supplies 
Contest Costs 
Other Promotion Department Expenses 


Total Promotion Department Expenses 


Net Income Secured from Initial Memberships 


Renewals 
Less: Cost of Securing Renewals 
Salaries 
Printing 
Postage 
Mailing and Supplies 
Other Charges 


Total Renewal Expenses 


Net Income Received from Renewals 


Sales of Reports 

Sales of Books and Binders 

Insurance Advisory Services, Royalties, &c 
Contributions 

Miscellaneous 


Torat Income AVAILABLE FoR Direct A 
OF THE ORGANIZATION 


EXPENSES (for Promotion and Renewal Costs, see 
Cost of Preparation of Material for Reports and 


$3,244.00 
3,607.29 
7,178.87 
10,874.34 


$1,014.17 
3,106.95 


CTIVITIES 


above) : 


Buying Guide Not Including Value of Services 


Contributed: 
Salaries 


Tests, Consultants’ Fees and Laboratory Expenses 


Telephone and Telegraph 


Total 
Cost of Reports and Buying Guide: 
Reports 
Buying Guide * 
Postage and Mailing Expenses 
Other Expenses 


Total Cost of Reports and Buying Guide 


Cost of Maintaining Membership Records and of 
Preparing Envelopes and Wrappers for All 
Mailings to Members: 

Salaries 
Supplies ate: 
Other Expenses . 


Total 


$ 








119,030.41 
38,471.90 

$80,558.51 
$72,351.87 
8,036.17 

64,315.7 

14,650.12 

5,294.81 

2,311.14 

184.36 

642.56 

$167,957.20 
$27,988.70 
16,181.17 
1,175.48 

$45,345.35 
25,577.52 
11,868.49 
12,171.97 
773.71 

50,391.79 
$11,974.16 
1,816.27 
478.97 

14,269.40 
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Cost of Working with Membership Groups, Speakers 
Bureau, Preparation of Material for Classroom Use, 
Work on Consumer Legislation, &c.: 


SED. cis woes vGweWGas padkus bse dec ce anne aniae $6,618.37 
EL: °c Taio cubes ends sd06b600 0000s Seapeeeeenes 1,553.48 
DEED ives cddbduvancdus cseetcdbabescctbueeeaneadebane 1,238.97 
ee Oe SONS... icsccccteneesn ddeeaenmeeentans 662.69 
OPES 833.81 
WE. wks vaccndcewecscctteccécecncecécananenessaee 10,907.32 
Sient 0 esis: det Wines Bee... 3c .occcevdeabbakaedenoteddecssancsiaes 3,940.80 
Administrative and General Expenses: 
Ry NIN ns Sos icuce lc sos oes eke eee $2,741.00 
Stenographers and Bookkeepers ...............seeeeeees: 3,872.74 
SD TUE. aid bd whis's'n ar ods oticcecesovcensaeananameeel 4,975.92 
I a. 5 as tg nim nied whic A aie inceie 0 Oa 4,819.01 
Rent of entire office, cleaning and light........ snbdeduen eke 5,481.10 
OS”. A 8 8 errr 2,363.81 
EEE inc pcdsnkshshcsedine soil cage sedenneeesananaetth 1,500.01 
CE ck ccanastwatanbiekannages «60660465 AOR RRDOEES 1,152.16 
De |... . co wack piomatdedeebs du cetabeeebadane™ 1,055.81 
Annual Meeting and Balloting Expenses .................. 2,119.67 
IE Ul. al t4. ined Cle Maneearecsscconmiasesin 1,080.20 
Other General and Administrative Expenses . wate rea 3,798.13 
Total General and Administrative Expenses. ..............-+: 34,959.56 
TNE in io on 50.6 obec os wotesec ss keneedataws $159,814.22 
INCOME ON OPERATIONS $ 8,142.98 
OO ee re Pre $2,422.59 
Less: Reduction in Inventory of Reports by Writing Of All 
Reports Still Salable But Dated Prior to April, 1937. . 3,207.87 
5,630.46 
EXCESS OF INCOME OVER EXPENSES $ 2,512.52 


Auditor's Certificate 


I have audited the books and records of Consumers Union of United States, Iuc., for the 
year ended May 31, 1939. 

The statement submitted has been prepared on the basis of including all income applicable 
to the period, eliminating, however, $11,479.20 of income for subscriptions which begin with 
the June 1939 issue of the Reports. No amount has been set up as a reserve for the portion of 
the unearned subscription income which has been received during the year. 

Subject to the above comments, I hereby certify that in my opinion the statement of income 
and expenses for the year ended May 31, 1939, is correct. 

Mortimer D. Goutp 


September 20, 1939 Certified Public Accountant (N. Y.) 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Consumers Union Reports, published monthly at Albany, New York, for October 1, 1939. 


State or New York ) 
County or New York } 

Before me, a Notary Public, personally appeared Dexter Masters, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the Consumers Union Reports and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
aa-Y printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of publisher, editor, on editor, and business manager are: 
Publishe—C onsumers Union of United States, Inc., North roadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Editor—Dexter Masters, 17 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. 
aoe - ae. 
usiness lanager— None. : 

x... the owen is: Consumers Union of United States, Inc., North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 

grott organization, the principal officers of which are: Colston Warne, president; William 

Malisoff vice-president; Adelaide Schulkind, secretary; Bernard J. Reis, treasurer; Arthur Kallet, 
— D:. H. Palmer, technical supervisor; Dexter Masters, publication director, all of 17 Union 
Square ‘West, New York, N. ; ; ; 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 
DEXTER MASTERS, 
Editor. 


Ss. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1939. 
SIDNEY SHAINWALD 


[seav.] (My commission expires March 30, 1941.) 
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The Docket 


Notes on government actions 





against misleading advertising, 


false claims, dangerous products 


r HE following cases are selected 
rom scores of actions taken 
monthly by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Food & Drug Admin- 
istration. 

Unless otherwise stated, notices of 
judgment rendered under the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetics Act refer to 
individual shipments only. 


The Food & Drug Administration 
has seized: 


Mohawk Valley Limburger Cheese. 
The rind of the cheese, and in part 
the interior of the cheese, was found 
to be “impregnated with animal mat- 
ter, flies, hair, and other substances 
of animal origin.” The judge pointed 
out that in his opinion it made no 
difference whether filth of this kind 


is harmful. Said he in his decision: 


A food product such as this at least 
should have such reasonable care and 
sanitary precaution in its manufacturing 
and in its marketing as to make it free 
from such noisome articles and objects 
and substances as appear to be in this 
cheese. The consumer has a right to ex- 
pect that. Whether such cheese would be 
injurious to health or not is not of mo- 
ment, or the court doesn’t know, but at 
least the ultimate consumer in the homes 
and in the hotels and restaurants has a 
right to assume that the product that he 
eats or orders is free from such conditions. 
Otherwise, besides the annoyance that 
might ordinarily accompany the consump- 
tion of Limburger cheese, they would also 
have to provide themselves with micro- 
scopes or magnifying glasses. In fact, in 
the future the restaurants might advertise 
“With music and magnifying glasses.” So, 
under the conditions of this testimony, I 
have no alternative but to grant to the 
Government the order it seeks for confis- 
cation and condemnation. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
has taken action against: 


Perfumes. Coty, Inc., Etablisse- 
ments Rigaud, Inc., E. Fougera & Co., 
Chanel, Inc., Parfums Corday, Inc., 
and Parfums Lengyel, Ltd., have all 
been ordered to cease representing that 
their products which are compounded 
in the United States are made in 
France or any other foreign country. 
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These outstanding books—and the handsomely bound volumes of the Reports 


pictured below—are yours for the winning. CU must grow. Will you help? 


A Battle to Fight 


CU's Membership Premium 


oO: of the chief arguments of the 


consumer movement, ever since it’s 
been a movement, has been that business 
and government should wake up to the 
problems of consumers and give those 
problems the attention they deserve. One 
of the notable achievements of consumer 
organization has been its success in im- 
pressing this point of view on business 
and government alike. 

But Great Awakenings do not come in 
a day. There are still many businessmen 
who close their eyes and open their 
mouths whenever they hear the word 
“consumer.” And among the office-holders 
there are many who give evidence of 
knowing not what the word means. 

From the ranks of these in the past 
year or so have come volleys and thun- 
derings, threats and attacks. As consumer 
organization has grown, so the attacks 
have grown. And as one of the fastest- 
growing of the consumer organizations, 
Consumers Union has been the target of a 
high percentage of the attacks. 





Offer and what it means 


There is no denying that the attacks 
hurt. It hurt when many of the news- 
papers and magazines of the country set 
up a boycott of CU’s advertising, which 
was the beginning of the offensive against 
CU. And it hurts now when these same 
newspapers and magazines give columns 
and pages to articles and speeches and 
trade association resolutions charging CU 
with being “subversive” or the like. 

It hurts by setting up barriers of 
prejudice and ignorance in the path of 
CU’s growth. On the one hand, CU is 
refused the right to tell its story to the 
public; the press boycott effectively con- 
fines CU’s advertising efforts to a few 
magazines and newspapers, mainly liberal 
publications with relatively small circula- 
tion. On the other hand, the press does 
valiant service in publicizing those stories 
of CU which antagonistic business inter- 
ests can weave so well and so alarmingly. 

A CU ad offering the findings of CU’s 
tests to help consumers find out “which 
brands are best buys” is turned down. A 


business association’s statement that CU 
is “an adverse and detructive force” js 
given page one headlines. 

Those who are members of CU, who 
have read the Reports and are familiar 
with CU’s work, are supremely unim- 
pressed by these attacks. As a result of 
Readers Digest’s wild charges a few 
weeks ago that CU does everything but 
eat little children, exacily two of CU's 
85,000 members have cancelled their 
membership. A great many have written 
in to affirm their support. 

This is a significant and heartening 
fact. But it leaves us still with a battle to 
fight: CU must continue to grow because 
in its growth lies its strength to resist 
attacks. 

Each new member means that a whole 
new circle of people will be no longer 
susceptible to the mounting flood of anti- 
consumer propaganda. 

Each new member means expansion of 
CU’s value to every old member, for, as 
CU grows, its testing and research work 
grows, too. 

e 

Here is a problem that you—the mem- 
bers of CU—must help us meet. Denied 
the right to advertise, assailed and mis- 
represented to the public, we appeal to 
you to do that which no one can do better 


than you: help to build Consumers 
Union’s membership. 
The present Membership Premium 


Offer has just this purpose. The premiums 
are no more than modest and useful 
tokens of CU’s appreciation of its mem- 
bers’ efforts. We hope you'll like them and 
want them. But premiums or no pre- 
miums, CU is confident that its member- 
ship will respond. 

Get your neighbors, friends, relatives 
and co-workers to join. Point out to 
them the special value of a CU mem- 
bership in a time of rising prices. 
Show them what CU can mean to them 
by telling them what CU has meant to 
you. 

Won’t you act today? Use the coupons 
in this issue to help CU meet the attacks 
of anti-consumer forces and to serve your 
own interests as a consumer. 





before January 25, 1940. 





Conditions of CU's Premium Offer 


TH Premium Offer is available to all present members and all who join 

Memberships entered for premiums must be 
received at CU’s offices during the Premium Offer period, October 25, 1939 
to January 25, 1940, and must be accompanied by the full amount of money 
due. Money should be sent by postal money order, check or registered mail. 

Memberships entered for premiums must give clearly the name and address 
of the member to whom they are to be credited, along with the name and 
address of the recipients (renewals will be counted). Members should clearly 
indicate which premium they want when they enter their memberships. 

A member who sends in three or more Christmas Gift Memberships at 
the same time need remit only $2.50 for each ($3 for Western CU). A 
member may include his own renewal (even if his membership does not 
expire for some time) among the three Christmas Gift Memberships. 

Membership blanks will be sent to any member requesting them. 
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Premium Offers 


(See below for an explanation oj hou 
Premium Points are computed.) 


6 PREMIUM POINTS 
1940 edition of CU's Special Report on 
“Wines and Liquors,” or 


"Investing in Disaster,” by Mort and E, A. 
Gilbert (Modern Age; 75c) 


9 PREMIUM POINTS 
CU's new Gold-Stamped binder, or one of 
the following CU books: 
" by Bernard Reis 
"Our Common Ailment’ or “Good Health 
and Bad Medicine” (not yet published), 
by Harold Aaron, M.D. 
“Millions on Wheels," by D. H. Palmer and 


Laurence Crooks 


“False Security, 


12 PREMIUM POINTS 


One bound volume (1936-37, 1938 or 1939— 
completely indexed) of CU Reports, or one 
of the following books: 

"The Grapes of Wrath,” 
(Viking; $2.75) 

“Factories in the Field," by Carey McWil- 
liams (Little, Brown; $2.50) 

"The Pressure Boys,” by Kenneth G. Crawford 
(Julian Messner; $3) 

“Lords of the Press," by George Seldes 
(Julian Messner; $3) 


by John Steinbeck 


15 PREMIUM POINTS 


"A. T. & T.," by N. R. Danielian (Vanguard; 
$3.75) 


21 PREMIUM POINTS 


Two bound volumes of CU Reports, or 

Any two books from the 12 point list 
{"A. T. & T." may be included as one of 
these books for 3 additional points) 


30 PREMIUM POINTS 


All three bound volumes of CU Reports, or 

Any “2 books from the 12 point list 
("A & T." may be included as one of 
these pb. for 3 additional points) 


Method of Scoring 


Premiums will be awarded on the basis 
of a point score, as follows: 


1 $3 membership ($3.50 Western) 

2 $2.50 Christmas Gift Memberships 
($3 Western) —This rate applies 
only when 3 or more memberships 
are entered at one time 

3 $5 two-year membership ($6 West- 
ern) 6 points 

4$5 Special Christmas Offer ($6 
Western) —A_ year's membership 
and subscription to the full. edition 
of the Reports, plus an indexed 
bound volume of all 1939 issues, 
plus the 1939 and 1940 Buying 


3 points 


3 points 


Guides. 6 points 
5 $7 three-year membership ($8.50 
Western) 9 points 
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Last year and the year before and the 
year before that we were swamped with 
last-minute Christmas orders. This year 
we make a special plea for your coopera- 
tion in spreading the rush out a little 
For your own advantage, as well as for 


ours, PLEASE DO IT NOW! 


Everyone receiving a Christmas Gift 
Membership in CU this year will get a 
copy of the 1939 Buying Guide along with 
his first issue of the Reports. And he will 
also get a copy of the 1940 edition of 
the Buying Guide next year. A gift card, 
designed for CU by Covarrubias and nam- 
ing you as the giver, will be mailed to 
each person you designate. 
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CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., INC. 
17 Union Square W., New York City 


For the enclosed $.. 


Guide will be sent when it is issued. 


* RATES AND SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFERS ARE LISTED AT BOTTOM OF ADJOINING COLUMN. 


INDICATE NUMBER OF RATING DESIRED HERE. 


1 Name 
Address. 

9 Name 
Address. 

3 Name... 
Address... 


4 Name 


Address.... 


5 Name 
Address.. 


[] Please enter the above Christmas Gift Memberships to my Premium score. Send me the following 


as my Premium Prize: 
YOUR NAME... 
YOUR ADDRESS..... 


-.sesee..™, please enter Gift Memberships for the following. 
Unless otherwise instructed, begin each with the December, 1939 issue. | understand that 
the 1939 Buying Guide will be delivered at the same time, and that the 1940 Buying 


GIFT 


A good many of you will sooner or 
later give CU to a lot of your friends 
anyway. Why not do it now and have 
done with it? 

Three or more gift memberships sent 
at one time entitle you to the special 
reduced rate shown below. For 75¢c more 


each you can send your friends a CU 
binder. 


Take advantage of CU's Membership 
Premium Offer to win a prize for yourself 
while giving CU for Christmas. Read the 
opposite page and the adjoining column 
for details. Then check what you ..ant on 
the blank below. It will be sent to you 
immediately on receipt of your order, 
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CU Members Report 


—, CU members have writ- 
ten in great numbers and at 
great length to commend, condemn, or 
simply comment on the recent rail- 
road articles written for CU by Moritz 
Howard (Reports, July-Oct.) it seems 
worthwhile here to include some of 
their remarks. Space unfortunately 
does not permit an exhaustive discus- 
sion of the points raised. What follow, 
therefore, are some highlights of some 
of the most relevant of the correspond- 
ence, along with some notes in answer. 

The great majority of the letters 
received simply expressed interest in 
and approval of the articles. In the 
interest of space, CU is reprinting 
none of these. To the writers, thanks. 

Mr. W.J.B. of Cleveland says that 
he is not inclined to quarrel with Mr. 
Howard’s conclusions, does object to 
some of his reasoning: 


I wonder why 1933, a year in which 
. « « nobody had any money to spend, 
was selected by your authors as a sample 
of replacements, the most sot Haren 
comparison they could possibly find? 
Seems like going a long way to try and 
prove a point... ? 


Citing from the 1938 Yearbook of 
Railroad Information, W.J.B. next 
notes that the average revenue per pas- 
senger mile has decreased from about 
three cents in 1926 to about one and 
three quarters to two cents. This re- 
duction, he says (as did Mr. Howard), 
is chiefly due to excursion and special 
rates. He adds: 


But the important fact to me is the 
fact that there is no evidence that these 
constant and continuous reductions have 
per se attracted enough business to off- 
set the depression and other factors which 
have operated to cause a loss in passenger 
business. In fact, the opposite is true... . 


And finally: 


Your authors, at least by inference, com- 
pare a 1920 automobile with a 1920 
passenger car... . [But] a passenger 
car costs one hundred times as much as 
an automobile, is not self-propelled, hence 
has no power plant to wear out. Its wheels 
are changed when wear reaches a certain 
fixed point, its air brake units are re- 
newed as required and the car is main- 
tained right up to the minute. . . . Would 

- [your authors] trade in their automo- 
bile every three years if they cost one hun- 
dred times as much ... ? They'll find a 
1920 traia at the station but it will be a 
train with new modern lighting installed, 
an air-conditioning system installed only 
a few years ago, and the old plush seats 
long since replaced, 
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W.J.B. is urged to reread CU’s July 
article, and to read with some atten- 
tion the August article. In the first 
is included not only the 1933 figures 
on replacements, but also the 1933- 
1937 totals, and a footnote announ- 
cing that a fuller discussion of the 
point would appear in August. The 
August article includes an even more 
complete breakdown of new equip- 
ment figures, 1933 through June 30, 
1939. Moreover, the statistics there 
given are those applicable only to 
passenger cars properly so-called; by 
eliminating figures covering baggage 
cars, express cars, milk cars, &c. (in- 
cluded in the Yearbook cited by 
W.J.B.) the rate of passenger equip- 
ment replacement is shown to be even 
slower than was indicated in the July 
Reports. 

Especially interesting to W.J.B. 
should be Mr. Howard’s suggestion in 
the July Reports as to why the fam- 
ous excursion rates have not appre- 
ciably helped the railroad business, 
and why “the opposite is true”: 

But excursion rates failed to stop the 
decline of revenues. The essence of an 
excursion rate is that you have to go 
where the railroad wants you to go, when 
the railroad wants to take you there, and 
to come back when the railroad wants to 
bring you back. Excursions serve chiefly 
to make inconvenient passenger schedules 
still less convenient. 


Finally, W.J.B. is reminded that in 
a period of rapid technological de- 
velopment, a passenger train becomes 
obsolete long before it is worn out. 
And for reasons of operating econo- 
mies and increased patronage (see 
CU Reports, August 1939) not only 
can the railroads afford to junk obso- 
lete equipment, but they can’t afford 
not to junk it. To which it should 
certainly be added that even the im- 
provements in obsolete cars are scarce- 
ly so considerable as he would indi- 
cate; for example, three-fifths of all 
passenger equipment is still not air 
conditioned. 


M rs. F.B.W. of Omaha wrote 
after the first article (July) to 
complain that she considered it “un- 
reliable,” and enclosed a 13-point cri- 
ticism of it prepared by her husband, 


an operating official of the Chicago, 


Burlington & Quincy. Several of the 
objections raised by this correspond. 
ent were answered in later articles of 
the series. Others are answered on 
this page. But one of the points 
raised in this criticism is unquestion- 
ably correct; namely, that the West. 
ern and Southern roads have been 
more progressive than the Eastern in 
facing the problems of passenger ser- 
vice. Mr. Howard emphasized the 
Eastern situation—and possibly a 
little too much—because the Eastern 
roads carry more passenger traffic 
than the Western and Southern roads 
combined. 


I REPLY to Mr. Howard’s second 
article, “The Public Be Damned.” 
J.W.M. of Baltimore sent in a manus- 
cript entitled “The Public Be Blamed.” 
It is J.W.M.’s thesis that such evils 
as the tipping racket are the fault, not 
of the railroads, but of the public. 
He argues that loss of patronage by 
the railroads traces back to the rise 
of the auto. He is especially dis- 
turbed by the burden placed upon the 
railroads through the necessity of 
operating unprofitable branch lines be- 
cause the I.C.C. refuses to authorize 
abandonments, and cites many in- 
stances of towns refusing to patronize 
the railroads yet opposing abandon- 
ment. J.W.M.’s article does not, how- 
ever, examine the possibility of lower- 
ing rates or improving service sufh- 
ciently to bring back patronage and 
make such branch lines profitable. 
This is Mr. Howard’s alternative to 
abandonment, as stated and document- 


ed in the first and second articles. 
J.W.M. concludes: 
Mr. Howard’s article may be sum- 


marized very briefly as being an indica- 
tion of the Great American Game— 
running the other fellow’s business bet- 
ter than he can do it himself. 


Perhaps; but J.W.M. will concede 
that the railroad managements have 
been so conspicuously unsuccessful in 
running their own businesses as to 
make the temptation strong. 


7 who describes himself as a 
railroad employee for 20 years, 
iakes issue with Mr. Howard over his 
statement that “at least 25% of the 
passenger deficit could be wiped out 
by abolition of free passes.” He says: 

In the first place, the railroads are 


prohibited by law from granting free 
transportation to any except bona fide 
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employees and their immediate depen- 
dents. In the second place, passes, ex- 
cept those issued to the higher officials, 
are not good on the best trains. In the 
third place, only one pass on any line 
other than the one for which the em- 
ployee works, is allowed per year. . . 
Since it would be practically impossible 
to abolish free transportation in the line 
of duty without allowing reimbursement 
some way, either in refunds or an ad- 
justment in wages, the chief gain in 
the abolition of passes would be in the 
one foreign pass allowed per year... 
the one which the railroad worker looks 
forward to using on his vacation, if he 
can afford one, since few railroad men 
get vacation with pay. 


CU certainly does not want to de- 
prive bona fide railroad employees 
of free transportation. It is the direct- 
ors, counsels, friends of officials, and 
assorted parasites of whom we com- 
plain. (A special L.C.C. investiga- 
tion’ lists free transportation given to 
“nurses, valets, maids, men servants, 
personal physicians, secretaries,” &c., 
of those who travel free.) And the 
legal restrictions which W.A.S. men- 
tions have certainly not prevented 
such folk from traveling many mil- 
lions of miles gratis. Railroads evade 
these restrictions simply by putting 
the names of the pass recipients on 
their staffs or directorates.? It should 
also be noted that enough passes are 
good on “limited” trains to account 
for 34% of all such traffic in a sam- 
ple week and, finally, that the single 
pass is very frequently an annual one, 
good until the law permits another to 
be issued. 

By all means, CU agrees, give rail 
labor free transportation (and vaca- 
tions with pay as well). But eliminate 
the “pass racket” exploited by ship- 
pers, financiers, friends of the man- 
agement, and their wives, children, and 
servants. It was with full knowledge 
of the facts cited by W.A.S. that the 
Federal Coordinator accepted the 
statement to which W.A.S. objects. 


K.B. of Massilon, Ohio, writes to 
® the following effect: 
Your articles on the railroads have 


been more than interesting. . . . How- 
ever, I do not believe you are doing 





*See LC.C. Reports. Vol. 155, pp. 775- 
881. 

*See the testimony given before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by John D. 
Ryan, President of the Anaconda Copper 
Co., and by Percy Rockefeller for an ac- 
count of how these gentlemen were made 
directors in the little Gary Railroad in 
order to justify giving them annual passes 
on other roads. 
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justice to the subject if you donot re- 

veal the large portion of unearned wages 

paid to railroad workers. There is no 
need for me to quote statistics which 
were published in the Saturday Evening 

Post of September 9; to me this black- 

mailing of our transportation system by 

strong-arm methods is as outrageous as 
railroad inefficiency. 

The statistics referred to, published 
in an erticle by Garet Garrett, indicate 
that during 1939 wages were paid to 
rail workers for more than 17,000,000 
days not worked. 

The most charitable epithet to apply 
to these statistics is “naive.” Actually, 
as unbiased studies have shown, about 
three-fourths of the so-called “wages 
paid for no work” are paid for very 
hard work. Rail labor is in large part 
on a piecework basis, an engineer, for 
example, being paid on a mileage 
basis. If he pilots a fast train, he 
may complete a 12-hour stint in eight 
hours; the remaining four hours are 
what Mr. Garrett calls pay for no 
work. Essentially, the “blackmail” 
which A.K.B. mentions is simply pro- 
tection against the “stretchout.” 

Another large part of the “pay 
without work” is the result of union 
contracts guaranteeing a minimum 
number of hours employment per 
week or month. Such an agreement 


The "Incontestability 


N AN article on industrial insur- 
I ance in last February’s Reports, 
dealing with the “sound health” clause 
included in most industrial policies, it 
was contended that, if this clause were 
violated, the accompanying incontesta- 
bility clause would be nullified and 
the company could avoid paying the 
death claim. 

An alert lawyer-member challenged 
this contention. Evidence, in the form 
of court cases, was cited to show that 
the incontestability clause fully protects 
the policyholder after the expiration 
of the contestable period. Subsequent 
investigation by CU’s insurance con- 
sultant has disclosed no court case in 
support of the claim that the incon- 
testability clause lacks validity. CU 
acknowledges its error and extends 
thanks to the CU member who helped 
clarify the situation. 

It must be concluded that no court 
would allow an insurance company to 
contest an industrial policy after the 


stabilizes employment and promotes 
efficient use of labor forces. Without 
it, railroad workmen would be faced 
with such situations as 12-hour shifts 
followed by four-day lay-offs, &. Read- 
ers of Mr. Garrett’s article are urged 
to view those 17,000,000 days paid 
for supposedly without work with a 
critical eye. 

Apparently neither the editors of 
the Post nor Mr. Garrett read, before 
they published their statistics, Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Joseph 
B. Eastman’s statement: 

Money so earned cannot fairly be con- 
sidered a payment for time not worked. 
It is a payment for service rendered and 
is in proportion thereto. It has grown 
because the employees’ mileage output 


per hour has increased, and their return 
in wages has therefore increased also. 


TS most frequent comment on Mr. 
Howard’s articles on railroad pas- 
senger fares and service was that the 
railroads cannot improve until business 
picks up. Mr. Howard’s point in this 
connection seems clear; passenger 
trafic will not increase until fares 
come down and service improves. 
Thereafter, as repeated experiments 
have shown, the passengers will come 
back, and lots of new ones as well. 


Clause"—A Correction 


contestable period, despite proof that 
the policyholder might not have been 
in sound health at the time the policy 
was issued. The inference is clear. 
Beneficiaries in a position to do so 
must be prepared to take legal action 
to recover on industrial contracts if 
the company trys to reject a claim by 
hiding behind the sound health clause. 

That the companies have capitalized 
on the implications of the sound health 
clause, on claims never reaching the 
courts, is indicated by the “Recom- 
mendations to the Joint Legislative 
Committee for Recodification of the 
Insurance Laws” by Mr. Louis H. 
Pink, Superintendent of Insurance of 
the State of New. York. Referring to 
the sound health clause, Mr. Pink said, 
“This type of clause gave rise to con- 
siderable dissatisfaction because of the 
indefiniteness of such expressions as 
‘sound health’ and the possibility that 
this clause might be used to evade 
the payment of just claims.” 

















Consumers Union of United States, Inc. 


“The purposes for which it is to be formed are ... to 
obtain and provide for consumers information and counsel 
on consumer goods and services . . . to give information 
and assistance on all matters relating to the expenditure 
of earnings and the family income . . . to initiate, fo 
cooperate with, and fo aid individual and group efforts 
. «+ seeking to create and maintain decent living stand- 
ards for consumers."—from Consumers Union's Charter. 


The Way It Looks To Us... 


R. Martin Dres, a name that needs no identification 

these days, was a leading speaker at a meeting of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of America last 
month. He spoke to the food men on “Enemies Within 
Our Country.” Afterward, he spoke to the press on 
future plans for his committee. He was going to look 
for communistic influences among consumer testing 
agencies, said Mr. Dies. 

Few days after Mr. Dies spoke the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America passed a resolution. In it the 
association’s “consumer relations committee” was author- 
ized to “take suitable action to counteract the adverse and 
destructive forces which disseminate false and misleading 
information about the products . . . of the industry.” 

Few days before Mr. Dies spoke, Mr. C. R. Larrabee, 
managing editor of Printers Ink (“A Journal for Ad- 
vertisers”), had addressed the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council to the general effect that the consumer movement 
contained good elements and bad, that the bad element 
went around saying bad things about advertised products, 
and that the good element should shun it as the plague. 

All of these things were said within a week. Mr. Dies 
himself spoke on October 30. Next night was Hallowe’en 
and sharp-eyed observers noted that witches filled the air. 

We confess that we are impressed by all this. We have 
never thought of ourselves as naive concerning the degree 
and the nature of opposition to the consumer movement, 
and especially to the work we are doing. We have ex- 
pected to see the bayonets drawn .by those interests which 
believe that the consumer should be sold but not heard. 
We have not been surpriséd by those who take arms to 
fight off the intrusion of unbiased test results into the 
private lives of products which make unsupported adver- 
tising claims. We have been fully prepared to meet the 
flame-throwers sent out by those who read doom in a 
consumer organization’s support of organized labor. 

But the present onslaughts seem to add up to a major 
campaign beyond the boundaries of these simple expecta- 
tions. War is in the air, and maybe it’s war for us. 

At that, it’s been a long time coming. The trade papers 
have long been taking pot shots. Some of the large publish- 
ing houses (Crowell and Hearst in particular) have been 
diligently administering propaganda to assure the people 
that ads do more than CU can to justify God’s ways to man. 
The press embargoed CU’s advertising a long time ago. 

These things, apparently, constituted the undeclared 
war. From the current course of events it may be that 
Readers Digest’s sharp incitement against consumer or- 
ganizations (with special reference to CU) in its October 
issue’ was the opening shot of the declared war. 








* Readers Digest’s article was answered last month on this page. 





If war it is to be, we should like to depart somewhat 
from accepted military conventions and speculate openly 
and briefly on the enemy’s strategy. 

° 

What we've figured out (subject to change, of course) 
is that those business elements which view CU’s growth 
with alarm have been viewing Mr. Dies’ work with ap- 
proval and have commissioned him to get us in the way 
he knows how. In point of fact, similar conclusions have 
been voiced here and there in the advertising business and 
also in the gossip circles of Washington. 

We have heard, for instance, that the Hearst organiza- 
tion, believing CU responsible for the complaint which 
brought down the Federal Trade Commission on Hearst’s 
Good Housekeeping, pointed Mr. Dies our way and set 
him going. The view has been expressed that Hearst thus 
planned to overshadow any press comment on the FTC 
hearings with press comment on us. 

We doubt this; it would never occur to the Hearst 
organization to take steps to counteract press comment 
on the Good Housekeeping case because it would never 
occur to them that there would be any to speak of 
(watch your local papers). And Hearst probably knows 
as well as we do that we didn’t file the complaint against 
Good Housekeeping. Not that we would have minded. 

We have also heard <hat Mr. Dies, anxious to get a 
new appropriation for his committee when Congress con- 
venes, jumped at the suggestion that he work the consumer 
angle because the job promised big publicity returns. This 
has the touch of truth to it; it stems from known aspects 
of the character of both Mr. Dies and the press. 

Even so, we think the prime explanation of Mr. Dies? 
involvement, so far as it may concern us, lies elsewhere. 
It is, we think, simply that the business antagonists have 
failed to undermine CU through their own efforts, have 
instead seen CU grow steadily in less than four years 
from nothing to a strong organization moving up close 
to 90,000 members (which means close to half a million 
readers), and so have now turned the job over to one 
who seems more expert. In a sense this is an admission 
of failure on the part of the business interests in question. 
But it is also an affirmation of an old business axiom: 
“The best executive is the one who knows how to get 
other people to work for him.” 

On second thought, we’re not so sure that war is the 
name for what it all adds up to. Maybe growing pains is 
a better term. 
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